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PRESIDENT SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN RETIRES 


Dean Samuel P. Franklin was elected President of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion in April, 1948 and served until illness forced him recently to retire. He thus served 
as president of the Association for nearly seven years, the longest term perhaps of any 
individual. Both by training and temperament and in his own personal experience and 
philosophy he was admirably fitted to bring together the two emphases in our Association: 
religion and education. 


For fifteen years prior to Dean Franklin's presidency of the R.E.A., our organization 
was without paid professional leadership. As President, he made an extended visit to 
local R.E.A. centers across the country in November, 1948 touching such cities as Greens- 
boro, Atlanta, Nashville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Deaver and Chicago. On this trip he discussed the relations of religion and education in 
: university classes, student assemblies, faculty meetings and local community groups. Upon 
mis return he made the proposal that the R.E.A. make plans for securing a full-time 
General Secretary. Under his leadership a national expansion program was launched 
making possible the employment of Harrison S. Elliott in September, 1950. The out- 
standing contributions of the General Secretary in recent years first by Harrison S. Elliott 
and then by Herman E. Wornom, were made possible largely by the faith of President 
Franklin and his ability to inspire confidence in the membership of R.E.A. across the 
country. 


Although this statement must be brief, perhaps it is not out of order for one of Dr. 
Franklin's University of Pittsburgh colleagues to express his own warm personal gratitude 
for his vision and leadership. No member of our university family is more generally re- 
spected nor held in higher esteem. His complete integrity as a person, his genuine interest 
in every worthy aspect of our community life, his vision of what religion and education 
may become through collaboration are factors which have enriched our individual lives and 
our community efforts. All of us regret that his illness has forced him to withdraw from 
active leadership. 


The RE.A. is appreciative of President Franklin’s leadership. His devotion, sym- 
pathetic understanding and creative leadership carried the Association through difficult 
years and laid a solid foundation for more growth. To President Franklin we express our 
gratitude and our best wishes. 


Lawrence C. Little, Director of Courses in 
Religious Education, University of Pittsburgh 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, PRESIDENT OF R.E.A. 


Dr. George N. Shuster, outstanding Cathclic layman, has been elected President of 
the Religious Education Association. 


Dr. Shuster is President of Hunter College of the City of New York. He has held 
this office for the past fifteen years. He is a well known author, translator, and editor, 
as well as a prominent educator. He has been active in national and international affairs. 


He took an active part on the Planning Committee and in the program of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the R.E.A. 


The Association welcomes President Shuster to his new office and pledges its active 
support to him. We look forward with expectation of new advances in the R.E.A. 


—The Editorial Committee 














Juvenile Delinquency 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Many articles have been written on “juvenile delinquency,” but not too many 
have been written on the contribution of religion in meeting the problems inherent 
in juvenile delinquency. The four articles in this symposium are steps in this dwec- 


tion 


Those interested in religious education will welcome these articles. 


— The Editorial Committee 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 


BERTRAM M. BECK 
Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency Project, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


I 


HERE ARE four essential facts that must 
be grasped by those interested in ad- 
vancing the goal of combating juvenile de- 
linquency. First, delinquency is a big prob- 
lem in terms of numbers and probably will 
get bigger. Second, delinquency is a big 
problem in terms of its significance, and ¢2- 
linquents show to those who will see the sins 
of omission and commission that we commit 
in our own communities. Third, precise 
knowledge about the cause and cure of de- 
linquency is non-existent, but enough is 
known to give focus and direction to com- 
munity efforts to combat this problem. 
Fourth, delinquency cannot be effectively 
combated without citizen action and citizen 
concern 

In 1953 juvenile delinquency increased 
again for the fifth consecutive year, and is 
now apparently at an all-time high. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the number of chil- 
dren brought to courts because of delinquency 
in 1953 at 435,000 exceeding a previous high 
of 400,000 reached in a single year during 
World War II. The percentage increase in 
the number of children referred to the ju- 
venile court from 1948 to 1953 is approxi- 
mately 45 percent. 

Children are committing serious crimes. 
FBI reports show that in 1953, juveniles 
under 18 committed 54 percent of all auto 
thefts, 39 percent of all burglaries, 16 percent 
of rapes, 5 percent of assaults, and 4 percent 
of homicides. 


The rise in delinquency cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of population growth alone. 
For example, the 50 percent increase in court 
cases from 1948 to 1953 compares with a rise 
of only 7 percent during the same period in 
the child population 10 to 17 years old, in 
which age bracket practically all delinquents 
fall. 

The prospect for the future is even more 
serious. The Bureau of the Census predicts 
that we shall have 50 percent more boys and 
girls in this 10-to-17 age group in 1963 than 
we had in 1953. Even if by extensive and 
strenuous effort, it was possible to keep the 
rate of delinquency where it is today, within 
the next decade, there may well be an in- 
crease in the number of delinquent children 
of almost 50 percent, since although the pro- 
portion of children who become delinquent 
would remain the same, the aggregate num- 
ber of children would be so much greater. 

II 

These figures come to life in local com- 
munities where people read about and wit- 
ness acts of delinquency. There is a rising 
tide of public concern about this problem, 
but unfortunately much of this concern 
springs from fear of damage to person and 
property alone, and not from perception of 
the true meaning of delinquent behavior to 
the youngsters themselves, their families, 
their communities and the Nation as a whole. 
Many who raise their voices against delin- 
quency have nothing to say about children 
whose warped personalities are expressed in 
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ways that do not constitute an immediate, 
obvious danger to person and property. Many 
have stood silent about children victimized 
by inadequate housing, poverty, race dis- 
crimination, and kindred evils, and raise their 
voice only against the final result when the 
final result is a direct and immediate threat to 
them. 


Because such persons speak out of fear 
they speak with fear’s inevitable partner — 
hostility. Their only answer to this problem 
is punishment and retaliation. They would 
punish the delinquent, his parents, his teach- 
ers, they would punish the delinquent for 
community failures for which we, not the 
delinquents are responsible. While punish- 
ment or threat of punishment certainly has a 
place in controlling the behavior of youth 
and adult alike, it must be recognized for 
what it is —an essentially weak, unimagina- 
tive device for use when all else fails to 
achieve a semblance of conformity — gen- 
erally speaking of little value in developing 
inner controls over behavior. 

The real significance of delinquency, the 
truly dangerous threat lies in the fact that the 
rise in delinquency signifies the presence of 
an increasing number of young people grow- 
ing up without inner controls on their be- 
havior. The ultimate expression of democ- 
racy would be in a society where each person 
was so sensitive to the needs of those around 
him that he would automatically modify his 
behavior in the social good. Such a society 
would have no need for law or law enforce- 
ment. Each individual would be his own 
embodiment of law. We are, of course, very 
far from such an ideal, and I doubt that the 
ideal will ever become real. Nevertheless, 
in order to continue to move forward in the 
realization of the democratic process, each 
person’s concern for the other, must be in- 
creased. There is need to increase social 
imagination, to see how one’s own acts effect 
others, not only others in our own families, 
our own community, our own State, but 
other human beings everywhere. Out of such 
a climate develops inner controls on one’s 
own behavior. Out of such a climate grows 
the strengthening of the democratic process. 


The growth of delinquency amongst young 


people today means that we are failing 
through the institutions of family, school, 
church and synagogue to effectively transmit 
our social and moral values. These young 
people who are delinquent, as yet a tiny pro- 
portion of all youth in America, are crude 
imitations of many of their elders, grabbing 
what they can get and impulsively taking and 
doing what they want. The absence of inner 
control on behavior makes them poor candi- 
dates for successful functioning in a democ- 
racy. This social cancer cannot be cured 
merely by passing more laws and making the 
penalties for misbehavior stiffer. At the 
same time as those conversant with the sci- 
ence of human behavior try to help today’s 
delinquents back to the right road, there 
must be in the causes of the problem methods 
by which citizens can move toward its solu- 
tion. 
Ill 


To begin to understand why we have this 
problem of delinquency, one might consider 
the individual born into this world as a black- 
board with nothing written on it. Once 
writing begins, the quality and composition 
of the board will effect the manner in which 
the message appears to the perceiver. The 
nature of this message is, however, primarily 
determined by those who do the writing. 

The blackboard in this analogy is, obvi- 
ously, the human being, born into the world 
with a certain body structure and organic 
chemistry which will effect his response to 
the world and the world’s response to him. 
Those who do the writing represent, of 
course, those life experiences which impinge 
on the individual, leaving the message on the 
blackboard. 

When we read “delinquency” there, we 
know it is because family and community 
factors have conspired to produce that mes- 
sage. The production of delinquency can best 
be expressed in a simple equation: C plus F 
equals D. The C stands for community; the 
F for family. The strength of these factors 
varies. In an individual instance, delinquency 
may be wholly produced by the family, or, in 
another instance, almost entirely produced by 
the community, or in most instances, by a 
mixture of both. 
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It is the failure to produce in the indi- 
vidual youngster a sense of belonging to 
family and community, and through belong- 
ing to the community, to the larger world of 
which he is a part that is, in essence, the cause 
of delinquency. When youngsters are disre- 
spectful of the authority of the law, wantonly 
destroy community property, are alienated 
from their family, their school, and their in- 
stitutions of religious worship, this is plain 
evidence that somewhere along the line they 
have been shut out. They would nor strike 
out at the social institutions of their com- 
munity if they felt they were truly a part of 
that community. 

IV 


There is a graphic illustration of this phe- 
nomena in the fact that we now know that 
the specific cause of a form of delinquency 
most difficult to treat and most persistent in 
its effects has it roots in the deprivation of 
maternal care during the first three years of 
life. I have reference here to what is known 
as the psychopathic delinquent. This is a 
delinquent whose acts of hostility have a 
primitive quality of hatred to them. This is 
a delinquent who immediately acts out his 
impulses to derive instant gratification for 
his needs, without regard to his fellow-men. 
This is a delinquent who knows no loyalty to 
his own immediate group, nor to the larger 
world of which he is a part. This is a delin- 
quent who has no evident guilt or anxiety 
about his acts and who almost invariably be- 
comes an adult criminal, becoming a burden 
on himself and his fellow men throughout 
most of his lifetime. When we look back 
into the life history of this particular kind of 
delinquent, we almost invariably find that he 
was deprived of loving maternal care during 
infancy. Often he was brought up in an 
institution or in numerous foster homes, shift- 
ing from one to another so rapidly that he 
never got that basic share of gratification that 
the infant demands, 

With this particular type of delinquent, 
we have a youngster so deprived of a sense 
of belonging during crucial years that there is 
little that can be done in later years to make 
it up to him. These early frustrations and 
deprivations were so great that for the dura- 


tion of most of his life time, he must take out 
his vengeance on society and grab to get satis- 
faction of immediate impulses. 

Now the number of youngsters affected by 
conditions such as those I have described is 
small, but understanding the cause and effect, 
we gain greater insight into the production 
of delinquency wherever we find it. 

All parents, being human beings and living 
in a world full of trouble and strife, have 
their own problems, and only the rare parent 
can give to his children the maximum in a 
sense of loving care, affection, and guidance 
that imbues them with sense of belonging. 
Conflicts between parents, separation, di- 
vorce, or death of one parent may interfere 
with the development of a child’s sense of 
being truly a part of the family group. 
Even where the family unit is not split, par- 
ents distracted by social and economic prob- 
lems, or parents whose own personality is 
such that they have limited capacity to give 
affection to another, may be unable to trans- 
mit to their children a full sense of family 
unity. 

Vv 


The rare and extremely fortunate child 
born to parents capable of fully loving one 
another and their children receives in his 
earliest years such emotional fulfillment and 
such a true sense of belonging that he is able 
to withstand later difficulties without becom- 
ing delinquent or displaying any other type 
of deviant behavior. Most children, how- 
ever, are not equipped with such a hard inner 
core to protect them from life’s difficulties, 
but nevertheless, manage to survive without 
major derangement. For these children, the 
community has filled their needs and in a 
sense made up for the ordinary parental limi- 
tations. 

Religion, for example, may for many 
children who might otherwise go astray fill 
their need to see themselves as part of a larger 
scheme of things. A kindly teacher in a good 
school system may fill the need for the sense 
of being a part of something. The develop- 
ment of a new interest or skill through a boys’ 
club or Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, or any one 
of a number of organizations can do the job. 
The participation of young people in civic 
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affairs and in constructive movements for 
social action may have the necessary thera- 
peutic effect. 

When we see delinquency rise by almost 
50 percent between 1948 and 1953, we 
know that it is not because families have 
suddenly disintegrated. The delinquents of 
today had their crucial family experiences 
during World War II. They experienced 
family deprivations closely connected with 
life in wartime America. They are delin- 
quent in 1954, in most instances, because the 
community is failing to provide that sense of 
belonging that might counter-balance nega- 
tive childhood experiences. The hard core 
of delinquents come from our city slums. In 
the light of the delinquency equation, there is 
no mystery about why this is so. Nobody 
lives in the slums unless they have to live 
there. Some must live there because of 
vicious discrimination on the basis of race 
and color. Children who suffer this handi- 
cap are obviously vulnerable to delinquency, 
since how can they belong to a commmunity 
which rejects them from birth? Parents who 


raise such children free of delinquency do so 
because of great, extra personal strength and 


deserve enormous credit. Some live in the 
slums because they have no money to live 
elsewhere. Their absence of economic where- 
withal may be a result of larger economic 
problems, of personality problems, or of 
chronic illness and the like. In a society 
which places major value on material posses- 
sions, these people and their children are 
also shut out, and hence delinquency. 
VI 


We see, therefore, that we have no new 
problem here. Our increase in this old prob- 
lem is due to this double trouble. Children 
who suffered deprivations due to wartime 
conditions in the early 40’s now suffer de- 
privations that have long existed. If today’s 
delinquents had not had crucial childhood 
experiences during the years of World War 
Il, we would have had only the “normal” 
amount of delinquency today. 

Swelling the tide of delinquents coming 
from our deprived areas, we have our subur- 
ban delinquents. They too have had the war- 
time childhood experiences, and are now 





growing up in these new developments that 
mushroom around our great cities. Here the 
sense of belonging is difficult to achieve since 
neither parents or children have deep roots 
in their new community. Moreover, many 
of these suburban developments are erected 
without adequate provision for educational, 
health, welfare, spiritual facilities that are 
the physical manifestations of the community 
caring about its youth and imbuing them 
with a sense of belonging. To further com- 
plicate matters, all youth live in the face of 
the threat of global war, and must endure this 
personal threat without the widespread com- 
munity support that comes when a Nation is 
united in purpose and dedication. Indecision 
and decisive influences in our national life 
make it difficult for these youngsters to know 
why they are being asked to sacrifice. 
VII 

In summary, then, delinquent behavior is 
produced by a failure to fulfill the legitimate 
needs of children in the growth process. It 
would seem to follow that if we could procure 
in a community such services, programs and 
facilities as are necessary to meet the needs of 
children, delinquency might be effectively 
combated and mental health promoted. This, 
however, is not the whole story. Children 
may suffer the deprivations of their need to 
establish a satisfactory relationship between 
themselves and the world in which they live, 
due to the social and moral climate of their 
community which is not directly effected 
merely by providing good professional ser- 
vices. In other words, even the best educa- 
tors, clergymen, social workers and psychia- 
trists are hard pressed to aid delinquent youth 
to adjust in a non-delinquent manner to a 
delinquent community. 

Thus the effective program to combat 
delinquency must be one which on one hand 
has an impact on the values by which people 
live, and on the other, prornotes the develop- 
ment of necessary program to meet childhood 
needs. Fortunately for the purpose of pro- 
gram planning, these two factors are inter- 
woven, and the program which would pro- 
vide public support for necessary community 
stability must perforce change the values of 
the community for the absence of desirable 
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programs shows that the community really 
does not cate. 

The current interest in juvenile delin- 
quency provides a golden opportunity for 
civic leaders to carry out a program designed 
to create a climate which will support the 
social attitudes, programs, services, and fa- 
cilities that will effectively combat delin- 
quency. In almost every community there is 
interest in this pathology. With sound leader- 
ship that interest can be directed back to the 
causes of delinquency. There can be stimu- 
lated thereby a sense of caring for what hap- 
pened to our own children and other people's 
children and out of that sense of caring will 


come support for that which the community 
needs. Because of the many facets of this 
problem, no one group can do it, but if we 
can begin with the elimination of one par- 
ticular kind of deprivation and get people 
caring about their neighbor's child and their 
own child, they then may be able to care 
about other children in the city and even 
eventually about all children and all people 
in the world. It is only through such a 
movement that we can create a climate in 
which delinquency can not flourish, and only 
through such a movement through which 
we can Create a world in which we can live in 
peace and harmony with one another. 





Use Easter Seals on all your mail at Easter time. Help spread good tidings 
for crippled children. 




















Children who are crippled today can be healthy, happy adults tomorrow — 
if you use Easter Seals 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND 
THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY 


RICHARD V. McCANN 


Director of Seminar on Juvenile Delinquency, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


I 


“THAT A GROWING juvenile delin- 

quency trend exists there can be no 
doubt. What is a matter of grave concern is 
the lengthening shadow being thrown on 
all juveniles for the wanton and aggravated 
crimes of a pitiful minority of juveniles in 
any community.” 

These words were written last month by 
the inmate-editor of The Colony, the bi- 
weekly journal of the State Prison Colony at 
Norfolk, Mass. The editor speaks, from his 
temporary vantage point, of what may be the 
symptom of a serious illness of our society. 
We share his concern about the rise in ju- 
venile crime —a 45% increase over the past 
five years. We also share his grave concern 
over the vast majority of teen-agers, the 
“ninety and nine” who have not become de- 
linquent. There are other considerations, 
however, besides that of the “lengthening 
shadow” cast on all juveniles by the behavior 
of a relative few. Chief among these con- 
siderations is the danger of losing sight en- 
tirely, as our concern mounts, of the steady, 
undramatic, positive contributions being 
made day by day, by the great majority of 
adolescents, and the promise they hold for 
the future. Just as, in the behavioral sciences, 
the exclusive emphasis on the abnormal and 
pathological is giving way to study of the 
normal personality, similarily in the area of 
delinquency, while the most intensive focus 
is on its prevention and control, long study 
must also be made of the positive, integrative 
factors in the non-delinquent. The role of 
organized religion in contributing to these 
positive and integrative factors must be 
fairly assessed before the church is found 
remiss in the light of the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 


'The Colony, Jan. 15, 1955. 


II 


Ralph W. Whelan, director of the New 
York City Youth Board, in reporting a 52% 
rise in the delinquency rate in that city for 
1954, pointed to the “skyrocketing delin- 
quency rates” as demanding “even greater 
governmental and individual attacks on the 
causes of youthful crime. Only by the most 
concerted and sustained drive will the com- 
muntiy succeed in reversing the trend and 
save thousands of our youngsters from de- 
teriorating into enemies of society.”* No such 
drive seems yet to have been undertaken. In 
the many proposals that have been made for 
city-wide, state-wide, and even nation-wide 
campaigns against delinquency, the role of 
the church has been almost consistently neg- 
lected except for perfunctory reference to 
membership and attendance. In order to con- 
tribute in some way to the repairing of this 
omission, Harvard Divinity School has estab- 
lished a Seminar on Juvenile Delinquency, 
in operation since October 1, 1954. A re- 
search grant from Mrs. Geraldine Thompson 
of Red Bank, New Jersey, has enabled us to 
begin the study of the “religious implica- 
tions of juvenile delinquency to further 
clarify the role of the church in the preven- 
tion and control of delinquency.” Chairman 
of the committee of advisors for the Seminar 
is the Reverend Howard P. Kellett, Prot- 
estant Chaplain of the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charlestown. 

The twenty students and I are working 
side by side as a ream, exploring the many 
forms delinquency takes as well as its mani- 
fold causes. We hope to learn of ways in 
which the church can be more meaningful 
and effective in preventing delinquency and 
in repairing damage where delinquency al- 
ready has occurred. Perhaps we will con- 


°N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 14, 1955. 
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firm the feeling of some investigators that 
the rise in delinquency matches the increased 
fragmentation of the modern family. Per- 
haps it will be seen as a symptom of the 
breakdown in the communication of religious 
values in the family and in the community. 
Such a breakdown, and thus delinquency it- 
self, may be a symptom of an illness, an ill- 
ness of the individual, of the society, of the 
times. Perhaps we need to discover just who 
the patient is. But whoever it is, we must 
ask ourselves: where can the church help 
more effectively than ever before in prevent- 
ing the illness? 

In our work together, we have tried to 
gain some orientation in the problem of de- 
linquency' by studying pertinent works by 
penologists as well as by psychologists and 
sociologists. In addition, we felt that per- 
sonal participation in some ongoing em- 
pirical work was necessary. Three considera- 
tions guided the choice of interrelated re- 
search projects for each participant in the 
Seminar: (1) to make an immediate though 
necessarily minor contribution to some phase 
of prevention or rehabilitation where help 
could be used; (2) through this direct em- 
pirical encounter with varied aspects of a 
pressing and distressing social problem to 
deepen the effectiveness of the student's own 
ministry; (3) to contribute to the broad pro- 
gram of the Seminar in seeking to appraise 
the contribution of the church in the prob- 
lem of delinquency. We hope that a tenta- 
tive statement reinterpreting this contribu- 
tion will be available at the end of this year 
of exploration or “pilot study.” The seminar 
members will be co-authors. 

We may very well discover that in our 
modest attempt to grapple with this vast 
problem, the only contribution we shall have 
made is what we have done during the aca- 
demic year, not what we may say at the end 
of the year. If so, then the most fruitful re- 
sult of the Seminar will be not so much our 
contribution to a further understanding of 
the delinquency problem as an experiment in 
theological education, in which the insights 
of both the social sciences and religion are 
called upon to help the theological student 
assess and re-define his role as a minister in 


the light of his larger understanding of the 
conflicts and tensions and deprivations of 
which delinquency is a symptom. 

Ill 

A brief discussion of some of the projects 
which we are carrying on will describe the 
operation of the Seminar as an educational 
experiment, and serve as background for con- 
sideration of the core issue of the study: the 
church’s opportunity to prove itself a heal- 
ing community for the delinquent. 

The writer and one student are working 
with the Committee on Delinquency and 
Crime of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches on a study of the needs for a Prot- 
estant chaplaincy in the juvenile courts of 
the state. The chairman of this committee 
is the former director of the Youth Service 
Board, which has jurisdiction over all ju- 
venile offenders in the state beyond the court 
stage of their cases. We are concerned par- 
ticularly to learn how a chaplain might func- 
tion effectively at a pre-court and even a pre- 
arrest level, and how he might act to integrate 
community resources for the prevention of 
behavior disorders before they can reach de- 
linquency. 

Four men are working directly with in- 
dividual delinquent boys either in their re- 
spective communities, or in cooperation with 
probation officers or social agencies. One 
student is making a comparative study of 
three cases of murder, interviewing parents, 
teachers, and clergy in three communities 
where a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jewish 
boy—each under twenty —- recently com- 
mitted murder. Such a study may possibly 
shed some light on the baffling phenomenon 
of the “model boy” who suddenly breaks 
loose with a violent, sadistic act. 

Eight men are making studies of opinions 
and attitudes in the communities where they 
serve parishes. They are talking with busi- 
ness men, professional people, parents, teach- 
ers, clergymen, police, and teen-agers them- 
selves, to see what kind of thinking is going 
on about delinquency, and particularly, about 
the role the church might play in its reduc- 
tion. These students are working not only 
with a cross-section of the population of each 
community, but with a cross-section of com- 
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munities as well: a small agricultural center, 
two manufacturing towns, two industrial ur- 
ban centers, an under privileged area of a 
large city, two fashionable commuter suburbs. 

Two men are working with “post-juvenile” 
delinquents. Of these, one is working at the 
Charlestown State Prison under the guidance 
of Chaplain Kellett. The other is assisting 
Chaplain Wittenberg at the Reformatory for 
Women, at Framingham, interviewing in- 
coming “students,” as the Framingham in- 
mates are called. He hopes, in the course of 
these interviews, to help to give each student 
a feeling that someone is personally interested 
in her, as well as to learn what role religion 
has played in her earlier life and how it might 
help her in the present and future. He also 
attends staff meetings, which are conducted 
by the superintendent of Framingham, the 
distinguished penologist Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters. 

The Hayden Goodwill Inn, associated with 
Morgan Memorial and the Church of All Na- 
tions, is a home for disturbed boys. They 
are referred to it from the Boston Juvenile 
Court, the Judge Baker Guidance Center, and 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Two 
members of the Seminar are working at the 
Inn. One attends staff meetings and evening 
activities of the boys, observing, establishing 
contacts, and seeking the best methods to de- 
rive research material from this experience. 
His participation on this present level and 
the relationships he is forming with these 
boys may prove to be an effective contribu- 
tion and an end in itself. The second worker 
has the names and case histories of fifteen 
boys who have broken away from the Inn and 
have no further contact with it. He is pro- 
ceeding as a “detached worker” outside the 
Inn in the South End of Boston, hoping to 
learn in what ways the Inn failed these fif- 
teen boys, what it might have done — and 
might do in the future— to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of boys in similar circum- 
stances. As a Navy chaplain, he hopes to 
learn, from the experiences of these boys, why 
some of the younger recruits and enlisted men 
of about the same age reject many of the 
religious, social, and educational resources 
offered them by the Navy. 


Two students are serving as group workers 
with the Child Welfare Association. When 
a disturbed or delinquent child is referred to 
this agency, a nucleus of friends is re-built 
around him. Sometimes this preliminary 
process takes several weeks. It must be very 
carefully done. A child, for example, who 
has withdrawn from contact with others 
might be surrounded with a group of posi- 
tive, outgoing personalities with whom he 
can identify; but if they are too positive, he 
may withdraw still further. Once the nucleus 
is formed, the group worker meets the group 
frequently, helping to structure the new re- 
lationships, talking with parents, counselling. 
We may be able to learn, by the deeper 
understanding of group dynamics which this 
work makes possible, how the church can 
create meaningful, supportive groups around 
young people with behavior problems. 

The last two projects which we have de- 
scribed are especially pertinent to aid our 
understanding of ways in which the church 
can develop a meaningful community to in- 
clude the delinquent and potential delin- 
quent. 

IV 


The successive steps which are found in 
physical medicine — prevention, mitigation 
or palliation, cure (often drastic), and re- 
cuperation or rehabilitation — are also pres- 
ent in dealing with emotional and behavorial 
disorders, both of which may be outwardly 
expressed in delinquency. Only if the first 
step, prevention, is successful, do the others 
become superfluous. Even with successful 
prevention, the other steps are always kept 
in readiness. While the church has a re- 
sponsibility at every one of these steps, par- 
ticularly the first, ic must guard against be- 
coming merely another social agency as it 
seeks ways to Carry out its responsibility. It 
can fill an integrative, interpretive function. 
It can counter the disintegrative trends in our 
society, and strengthen the family by being 
the means for shared experience. And it 
can serve to heal the spiritual isolation, the 
widening gap from person to person. De- 
linquency, or anti-social behavior, and neu- 
rosis, or anti-self behavior, are both symptoms 
of mental ill health. Characteristic of men- 
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tal ill health is isolation, the breakdown in 
true communication, and the inability to 
form good relationships with others. The 
church, in helping to overcome the isolation 
which is both a symptom of mental ill health 
and a contemporary cultural manifestation, 
takes on the qualities of the therapeutic com- 
munity, thus enriching its redemptive and 
atoning role. 


At an early planning stage for our Seminar, 
Acting Dean George H. Williams wrote: 
“In a primitive society, boys steel themselves 
for the rites which will make them approved 
of by the adult male community .. . In 
America, lodges, clubs, societies, in school 
and out, have partly served the function of 
giving juveniles a sense of belonging to a 
community different from that in which 
their fathers and mothers, their teachers and 
ministers have the dominating role . . . Just 
as the Hindus have a religion for the old 
men, for the householder, and for the youth, 
so Christianity in its American environment 
at least, must encourage the development of 
vitally new forms of Christian life that will 
seem pertinent to the concerns of juveniles.” 

We must seek ways in which the church 
can represent vital new forms of life and can 
offer a sense of belonging to a community re- 
sponding equally well to the needs of parents 
and teachers, and to those of juveniles them- 
selves. The inability to be at home in a society 
in which adults have the dominating role is a 
characteristic not only of the delinquent and 
pre-delinquent, but of many other adolescents. 
Some find a satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem. Others reject the sanctions and the 
modes of action represented by parents, 
teachers, often the church as well. The ado- 
lescent may find that the conduct which 
seems to be expected of him by the indi- 
viduals and institutions representing au- 
thority, or the “adult” world in general, would 
require him to be an individual he cannot 
conceive of himself as being. Society's ex- 
pectation of what he should be and do is 
frequently too high; but it can also be too 
low, thus setting artificial limits to his po- 
tentialities. In either case, frustration and 
conflict are the result. As a means of reduc- 
ing the conflict, the adolescent does not so 


much revolt against adult society as seek to 
escape from it. In his escape, he discovers 
a kind of sub-group whose values match his 
own needs and where the irreconcilable con- 
flict between society's expectations and his 
own conception of himself is resolved. His 
tension and his anxiety are greatly reduced, 
though he may still have to strive to achieve 
status in this sub-group. 


The newly found group, or “sub-culture,” 
may be a gang, or it may be something even 
less structured. In many ways it is like a sect, 
and the delinquent is like a sectarian. A 
religious sect breaks away from the larger 
religious society with whose values it can 
no longer sympathize, or whose values no 
longer fulfill the needs of its members. One 
reaction of the larger religious group to the 
emergence of a sect is to complete the rejec- 
tion by their own act of excommunication. 
The sect has withdrawn in order to protest the 
contamination of the larger group's values; 
the parent group isolates the sect in order to 
avoid the contamination of the sectarian 
errors. The parent group, however, will wel- 
come back the prodigal — the sect itself or 
the individual heretic—if a complete re- 
cantation is made. Though this may be an 
act of acceptance, of foregiveness, on the part 
of the parent group, it is seldom accompanied 
by regard for the heretic’s individual needs, 
for his uniqueness, or for the tensions which 
prompted his withdrawal in the first place. 

Though our tendency is to reject the 
“heretic” delinquent, we also tend to identify 
with him. By vicarious participation we 
comyensate for some of the leanings toward 
delinquent behavior which most of us have 
not completely repressed. But it is more 
than his delinquent action in which we par- 
ticipate vicariously. We share also his re- 
jection and his suffering, and by a kind of 
vicarious atonement, we reduce our indi- 
vidual and collective guilt over a great com- 
plex of faults — inadequacies, omissions, and 
commissions. 


If our temptation to react by excommuni- 
cating the “heretical” adolescent could be 
overcome, we might instead be in a position 
to help give positive meaning to the sect- 
type society — amorphous though it may be 
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— in which he has found equilibrium. An 
example of creative structuring of this kind is 
seen in the methods of the “detached workers” 
who have had considerable success with 
street-gangs in Brooklyn. Rather than at- 
tempting to break up the gang, they take ac- 
count of the positive values in the motiva- 
tion for its formation. Retaining the form 
and membership of the gang, they work to- 
wards changing its nature, function, and 
goals. Through this approach, the gang ac- 
quires a harmonious and contributory rather 
than disruptive and tangential role in society, 
without betraying the individual needs of its 
members. 

Society as it is now constituted has no 
means for fostering in the individual healthy 
growth toward maturity and wholeness on 


any but society’s own terms and within the 
already established framework which it pro- 
vides. The adolescent turns away from 
that society in search for release of his own 
potentialities. He may turn to the kind of 
sub-group we have described; or he may 
simply turn to a mode of behavior which in 
itself places him outside the traditional 
bounds of society. There must be redemp- 
tion for him besides conformity. The church 
may be the channel which will make it possi- 
ble for him to be an individual, true to him- 
self — without becoming an outlaw. To be 
that channel is the church’s opportunity and 
mission. Ways of carrying out this mission 
must now be explored. We hope the work 
of our Seminar will make a contribution to 
this exploration. 





Easter Seals spell H-E-L-P for crippled children. 














Send your Easter Seal contributions to: Easter Seal Society, 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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DELINQUENCY VIEWED FROM A 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


N 1940 THE writer with two of her 

graduate students moved into a small 
house in a segregated Negro neighborhood 
located in one of the “delinquency areas” of 
Washington, D. C. Formally, our purpose 
was not to study delinquency. Rather we 
were seeking to live a more fully Christian 
life and to share our resources with people in 
need. Materially, we did not have a great 
deal but we had enthusiasm, faith, and a 
desire to help our neighbors. We were 
especially concerned with family problems 
and the welfare of children and youth. Al- 
though trained professionally as social workers 
and sociologists, we found that in a sense we 
had to start anew, to learn a new subject, to 
speak a new language. That is, we had to 
learn to understand our neighbors, as indi- 
viduals and as members of a different cul- 
tural group. This was a real necessity if we 
were to help them and if we were to survive 
as a project. 

Looking backward, with perspective of 
almost fifteen years, the writer feels that cer- 
tain insights into delinquency have been one 
result of the project. With the passage of 
the years, we moved twice into larger quar- 
ters to permit expansion of the social services 
which gradually developed. We might di- 
vide the time into three uneven periods as 
follows: (a) The period of the “little house,” 
from 1940-49, a time of early beginnings and 
gradual growth; (b) The period of the “old 
mansion,” from 1950-54, a time of rapid ex- 
pansion; (c) The period of the “community 
institution,” which is just beginning but 
promises to be a period of wider community 
leadership. 

As the “little house” permitted a more 
intimate and informal type of participant 
observation of the neighborhood culture, 
most of our basic ideas were obtained in 
this period. It was the time when we be- 


came acquainted with our neighbors, learned 
to understand their problems, and came to 
be accepted as friends. Especially, we be- 
came deeply concerned with the dangers 
for youth in our neighborhood environment 
and we tried to develop practical programs 
to counteract both the physical and moral 
hazards of the area. 
Starting the Project 

The original project at the “little house” 
was started in early December of 1940. We 
did not move into the house until after 
Christmas as we had to do some cleaning 
and painting first. The house had been 
used as a rooming house and was in rather 
bad condition. It was an attached brick 
house, three stories in height. There were 
two rooms on each floor. There was also a 
bath and a tiny storage room. The rooms 
on the top floor were used for residence of 
the staff, the other four were made available 
to the children and youth in the neighbor- 
hood as club rooms. As we wanted to be 
considered as neighbors and friends we made 
numerous informal contacts with families 
living nearby. Conversations were carried 
on in the homes of our neighbors and at the 
center, in the kitchen washing dishes, in the 
backyard hanging out laundry, seated at table 
in the dining room, and supervising the chil- 
dren during their play periods. We became 
familiar with neighborhood life at different 
hours, day and night, on Sundays as well as 
on weekdays. While it was not possible to 
overcome barriers of race and class com- 
pletely, we did obtain spontaneity in behavior 
and conversation. We began to feel that 
we “belonged” in the neighborhood to some 
extent. 

At the end of our first year of residence 
we had three practical projects operating 
regularly —a small nursery school, a club for 
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boys attracting chiefly the 12-15 year old 
group, and a dressmaking class for teenage 
girls. Impressed by this demonstration of 
our interest in their children, parents began 
to confide in us and to discuss the problems 
they had in trying to “keep the children out 
of trouble.” The most obvious delinquency 
problem to strike our attention when we 
first moved into the little house was the 
problem of the gang-age boys. These noisy 
and destructive youngsters were most annoy- 
ing to the neighbors. We encouraged the 
boys to use our front basement room for a 
club, gave them small jobs to do so they could 
earn their refreshments rather than grab 
them, and found two young men to conduct 
a program of recreation and character train- 
ing for them. Although our first year was in 
many ways a hard one we felt quite en- 
couraged by the initial success of our efforts. 
Meanwhile we became better acquainted with 
our neighborhood environment and as time 
went on we realized that the milieu for youth 
was much more difficult than we had realized 
at first. 
Description of the Neighborhood 

Our neighborhood consisted of eight city 
blocks bounded by four main thoroughfares. 
Most of our observations were made in the 
immediate neighborhood but as certain gen- 
eral conditions prevail throughout the wider 
area of the census tract the term “area” is 
used for both. The conventional life of a 
large city is carried on along the main 
thoroughfares. Streetcars, busses, and a gen- 
erally heavy traffic set the tempo of the 
modern city, noisy and impersonal in its heed- 
less rush. On the side streets however, a dif- 
ferent type of life is found. The small stores 
and eating places belong to the special life 
of the neighborhood. Business establish- 
ments such as those of the undertaker and the 
hairdresser are operated by the people of the 
area. The wood, coal and ice man carries 
on his leisurely operations in a small wooden 
shed. On a quiet morning there is no hustle 
and bustle except on the part of those passing 
to and fro from the wider community. With- 
in the immediate neighborhood there were 
five inhabited alleys or “courts” as they are 
called in Washington. Our little house served 





both alley and non-alley people with some 
attention to the differing needs and view- 
points of the two groups. 

Since the area is one of deteriorated hous- 
ing, the physical environment for family life 
is quite poor. The alley dwellings are among 
the poorest in the city. The families living 
on the streets pay higher rents than the 
alley people and their homes are in better 
condition. However the general picture is 
one of physical deprivation. Almost all of 
the houses are too small for the number of 
residents, without modern advantages, and 
in poor condition. One result of the bad 
housing is that the children use the home 
chiefly as a place to eat and sleep. Their 
waking hours after school are spent on the 
street. The city streets must provide those 
things that are lacking at home, opportun.ty 
to meet one’s friends, recreation, and space 
to breathe and grow. We learned by bitter 
experience the many hazards of the neighbor- 
hood. One of our little club boys was crushed 
to death under the wheels of a truck. Pre- 
school children playing at home without 
supervision burned or cut themselves or suf- 
fered from falls and bruises. Even worse were 
the moral hazards of street life. The organized 
crime and vice of the area presented a con- 
stant danger to growing boys and girls. Par- 
ents who worked hard all day and came home 
tired at night often fought a losing battle 
when they tried to save their children from 
the dangers of street life. In order to help 
more effectively we realized the need to plan 
our program carefully and to seek more ade- 
quate resources. 

Expansion of the Project 

The nine-year period in the little house 
was a period of gradual expansion. Volun- 
teer workers were attracted to the project 
and donated their time, skills and talents. 
Friends saw the need for funds and made 
generous donations. A Board of Directors 
was organized to help us carry the growing 
load of responsibility. Meanwhile the de- 
mand for our services increased also. More 
and more children attended our clubs. Or- 
ganized athletics and summer camping for 
boys were added. Classes in music and 
crafts were started for girls. More and more 
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parents told us their troubles. We became 
conscious of the many acute social problems 
of the area. The big problems of inadequate 
income, unemployment, family disorganiza- 
tion, and poor health were beyond our modest 
scope. Bu we did develop an emergency 
service that was greatly appreciated. We 
loaned money to prevent evictions, provided 
necessities to families who were “burned out,” 
collected clothing and shoes for children who 
were out of school because they lacked these 
necessities, and provided food and medicine 
for those in immediate need. As to the de- 
linquency problem we felt we had made real 
headway in the immediate neighborhood. 
The delinquent gangs were broken up com- 
pletely. An occasional child was taken to 
Juvenile Court for individual reasons. It 
seemed we had been able to break up delin- 
quency among the boys as a group phenome- 
non but that there were individual children 
in the neighborhood with specific problems 
we had not reached. Then, too, we had been 
most successful with the younger children. 
Now we became especially concerned with 
the temptations to delinquency among the 
adolescent boys and girls. 


In 1949 a great opportunity was provided 
for us to move into larger quarters, the house 
we called the “old mansion.” It was a spa- 
cious, 19-room house, located only three blocks 
away from the little house. After it was re- 
modeled it suited our purposes admirably. 
Now there was space to set up a program 
especially designed to reach the adolescent 
group. An attractive “teenage lounge” was 
opened and became the nucleus for an educa- 
tional and social program for this group. Our 
family counseling became more formally or- 
ganized when an experienced social worker 
joined our staff. Special attention was given 
to the employment problems of teenagers and 
to the economic difficulties of young married 
couples with small children. Meanwhile our 
nurse was organizing a program to improve 
the health conditions of the neighborhood. 
Special emphasis was placed on regular physi- 
cal examinations of the children attending 
our clubs with a systematic follow-up of all 
defects by our nurse and her assistants. 
Family health problems were also checked 


as well as unsanitary home conditions. Now 
we were able to help our neighbors more sys- 
tematically and on a larger scale than in 
the little house. The program expanded more 
rapidly now and many volunteer workers 
helped us keep up with the project. 

We were more than happy when in No- 
vember 1954 we were able to move once more 
into new quarters. This second move in- 
volved a big decision. It meant we would 
have to leave our old familiar neighborhood. 
After careful consideration we decided the 
future would be more significant in the new 
location. Many of the houses in the old 
neighborhood were being torn down and 
the original families were moving away. The 
new house was in a more central and con- 
gested area. And so we spent Thanksgiving 
Day in the new neighborhood in the house 
we called “the institution.” This building 
was formerly used for a girls’ academy. It 
has been renovated now so that it makes a 
large and cheerful neighborhood house. It 
is now possible to carry on our youth work 
on a wider scale. Our children’s program 
has doubled in size since most of the chil- 
dren from the former neighorhood continue 
to attend and many from the new area are 
participating. Now we have the space to 
develop new health, recreational, and em- 
ployment programs for adults. Although we 
have been in the institution only a short time 
we believe the future is opening out into 
broader horizons of community organization. 

Certain Dilemmas of Neighborhood Y outh 


To summarize certain first-hand observa- 
tions of youth in our neighborhood we will 
briefly review several fundamental prob- 
lems encountered by the individual child as 
he passes through different age periods. We 
have already pointed out that the home is 
too small and physically unpleasant to satisfy 
the child’s social needs. His parents are pre- 
occupied with the struggle for survival eco- 
nomically and cannot give him adequate 
supervision. Hence the child is thrown on 
his own. He seeks companionship and rec- 
reation with other children in the same cir- 
cumstances. The unsupervised playgrovp 
provides many temptations to delinquency as 
we well know. That is the first dilemma, 
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how can the child obtain satisfying recreation 
without becoming delinquent? 

Then there is the problem of school ad- 
justment. The child is forced to attend be- 
cause the law requires it. He starts out to 
school with high hopes and a profound re- 
spect for “teacher.” As time goes on he finds 
himself greatly disadvantaged. His home 
does not provide the material things consid- 
ered to be a part of the standardized way of 
life. He finds it very difficult to keep up 
with the school’s requirements. Perhaps he 
does not get enough food or sleep in his 
crowded home to maintain full efficiency. He 
has to compete with children from homes 
that are economically secure. School becomes 
an unpleasant place. When the law permits 
him to leave he does so, with profound feel- 
ings of inferiority and the conviction that 
education is not for him. This is a second di- 
lemma, how can the child obtain the educa- 
tional equipment to improve his life situa- 
tion? From the standpoint of delinquency 
we know that the child who is dissatisfied in 
school is likely to play truant and may even 
show his resentment at the school’s failure 
to help him by smashing windows and de- 
stroying other school property. 

At the age of sixteen the boy of the area 
is faced with the problem of finding em- 
ployment to provide for his daily needs. The 
girl does not get as much pressure from 
home to seek work but she finds it difficult 
to get spending money at home. With little 
education and insufficient training the youth 
of the area can obtain only dead-end and un- 
interesting jobs. Segregated job patterns 
especially handicap Negro youth. When the 
boy finds he cannot advance in his work he 
is apt to lose interest in the job as he did in 
school. A more dangerous crisis is now at 
hand. Some will seek an “easy” way out of 
the job dilemma and turn to illegal activities. 
In a more favorable case the job adjustment 
will take a long time as the youth struggles 
to find himself in the strange world of the 
white man. 


Finally we should mention the marriage 
dilemma. The boys and girls of the area are 
considered “grownup” when they reach age 
sixteen but they cannot afford to get married 


at that age. They have a long waiting period 
before they are financially able to marry but 
they do not have a program of constructive 
interests provided for them as high school and 
college youth do. Each has to work out the 
marriage problem for himself without much 
assistance from his family. The adolescent 
period is consequently a most difficult time 
of life in the area. 

It is at this period of life that the evil 
influences of the area exert most appeal to 
the mind of youth. Dissatisfied boys drift 
easily into the characteristic delinquencies of 
the area. Breaking into stores and grabbing 
cars for joy rides are frequent temptations. 
The organized vice of the area makes a 
strong appeal to the adolescent boy and may 
well start him on the road to ruin. If he 
becomes sufficiently demoralized, the road is 
open to alcoholism, drug addiction, and par- 
ticipation in criminal rackets. The ado- 
lescent girl also has serious problems. With- 
out stabilizing interests or satisfactory em- 
ployment the girl may “run wild” and become 
unmanageable at home. Many respectable 
parents have the disappointment of illegiti- 
macy in the younger generation. 


Cultural Confusion of Neighborhood Y outh 


Our brief analysis of delinquency would 
not be complete without some mention of 


the cultural conflicts of the area. The writer 
has been interested in the cultural approach 
to the study of social problems for a long 
time. She first became interested when 
working with the children of immigrant par- 
ents in another city. More recently some 
research has been carried on by the Sociology 
Department of our University on the “alley 
culture” or way of life of the people living 
in the back alleys and side streets of Wash- 
ington. Many of the findings on the cul- 
tural disorganization of the immigrant apply 
as well to southern Negroes migrating to the 
cities. Both groups were for the most part 
rural people forced to adjust to the complex 
life of the modern city. In both cases can be 
noted a sharp split between parents and chil- 
dren, the older group trying to maintain their 
specific pattern of culture, the younger gen- 
eration rejecting it, but unable to find a satis- 
factory substitute. 
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The main conflicts of culture that we ob- 
served are these four: (1) The Negro-white 
conflict which imposed an artificial housing 
segregation on the families, thus confining 
them in a bad area where they were forced to 
bring up their children in close proximity 
to vice and crime. (2) The urban-rural 
conflict which affects relations between par- 
ents and children. The parents are accus- 
tomed to a simple rural pattern of life which 
accepts money scarcity, hard work, early mar- 
riage, and large families. The younger gen- 
eration rejects this pattern as one of hopeless 
poverty and seeks material success according 
to the standards of urban living. (3) A third 
source of cultural confusion can be traced to 
the variety of cultural values found in the 
class structure. Two social classes reside in 
the area, the poorer people of the alleys and 
the working-class families living on the 
streets. These are the lower-lower and upper- 
lower classes according to the terminology of 
Warner and Lunt. There are contacts with 
middle and upper class values at school and 
at work. The clash of values leads to con- 
fusion. (4) Finally there is the conflict be- 
tween the delinquent life of the street and 
the law-abiding life of the hard-working par- 
ents. To youth the former seems exciting 
and glamorous and the latter drab and 
monotonous. 

At school and at work the youth obtains 
the desire to succeed as a “standard Ameri- 
can.” But his home has not equipped him 
for such success. He was born into a lower- 
class, Negro, rural culture. To attain the 
desired “role” he would have to conform to 
a middle-class, white and urban culture. This 
is a very difficult task. In a state of cultural 


confusion he may plunge deeply into the 
worst aspects of area life hoping to find com- 
pensations for his feelings of frustration and 
insecurity. 


In our neighborhood house we have tried 
in an experimental way to find means to 
assist in the cultural reorganization of the 
younger generation. Our aim is to build up 
a strong Christian culture among the young 
people of the neighborhood, selecting for 
their consideration the cultural elements of 
each social class which are closest to the Chris- 
tian ideal of virtue. We try in practical ways 
to help with the problems of life at each age 
period. Through systematic instruction, 
clubs and classes, vocational guidance, and 
wholesome recreation, the children are en- 
couraged to resist the demoralizing effects of 
culture conflict. Then too we frequently find 
ourselves acting as “interpreters,” so to speak. 
This involves explaining to neighborhood 
youth certain aspects of life in the wider com- 
munity they do not understand. Or again 
we may have to explain neighborhood view- 
points to agencies or officials of the wider 
community. 


Our area is a productive one, fruitful in 
human life. The children are full of vitality 
and look upon the world with eager hope. 
They are treated by the wider community 
with indifference and neglect. But the agents 
of organized crime and vice are actively en- 
gaged in winning young hearts and minds. 
Until such time as a program of fundamental 
social justice reaches these areas with high 
delinquency rates, there is much work for 
special organizations such as our neighbor- 
hood house to do. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PENETRATING THE 
SPIRITUAL MILIEU OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT 


MARY LINDA HRONEK 


Caritas, New Orleans, La. 
OCIOLOGISTS, psychologists, econo- 
mists, other social scientists as well as 
physical scientists, continue to secure for us 
data on where the juvenile delinquent will be 
found and what he as an individual is like. 
To the religious educator, his most important 
characteristic is his having no ultimate pur- 
pose in life. Secondly, he often has no feel- 
ing of belonging, or being wanted. Thirdly, 


he usually lives with others who also have no ' 


pattern of stability and purposefulness for 
him to follow. 

The God-orientated man knows that there 
is a general plan in the world toward which 
he is expected to make a definite, unique 
contribution. At the same time he is aware of 
his many limitations. These will be amended 
not only by the multiple talents of his fellow 
men, but in particular by the Infinite Power 
who created him and loves him. 

The “juvenile delinquent” is usually un- 
aware of any purpose for his existence. He 
is more aware of being rejected, than of being 
accepted or loved. Even if he has been 
exposed to a few rudimentary religious be- 
liefs, he has little intimate contact with any- 
one for whom he has respect, who actually 
guides his life according to these beliefs. 
These are generalities that could not be ap- 
plied to every case brought to the Juvenile 
Court, or listed in criminologists’ statistics, 
but would be found true of the majority. 

Church attendance of our larger religious 
denominations has been found to be pre- 
dominantly from among members of our 
middle economic class. It is apparent that 
the material level of this life lends itself most 
easily to the following and accepting of reli- 
gious values which are still more or less in- 
herent in our culture. The question remains 
then for those interested in helping solve 
the problem of the juvenile delinquent from 
a religious basis: how is he to be reached? 
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If an actual effort is made to touch the lower 
economic level of society where he most 
frequently is to be found, how can the phi- 
losophy of life and the supernatural aids re- 
ligion has to offer be made meaningful to 
him? 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, there is a group 
of three white Catholic lay women, known as 
Caritas, who have been trying to meet this 
problem on a practical basis. One is a soci- 
ologist who supports the group by teaching 
in a Negro university; the other two, a former 
medical technologist and a social worker, 
labor full time without pay, as parish workers 
in a Negro parish. Members of the parish in 
which they work are of the lower-lower to 
lower-middle income brackets. Thus, about 
35% are supported by public assistance, 
while about the same per cent are buying 
their own homes in one of the first low cost 
Negro private housing projects. The area of 
the parish includes one public playground, 
about 15 bars and one movie with its colored 
balcony, opened four nights a week. There 
are no other recreation facilities. It could 
not be described as an old downtown slum 
area, but a mixed area of both squatters and 
legal home owners, on the edge of the city 
dump, where the police may still be success- 
fully eluded. With the growth of the com- 
munity there is no longer, as five years ago, 
an average of one murder a week in the local 
taverns, although there are still many crimes 
of violence. The more usual juvenile delin- 
quency here now includes school truancy, auto 
theft, breaking into houses and drinking. 
Almost every block has at least one unmar- 
ried mother. 


One effort of the Caritas group to make 
their religion more real to the Catholic chil- 
dren of grade school age in this area has been 
to augment the usual religious instruction 
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program of the school year with a four-week 
summer religious day camp held at the parish 
school. (The original term “religious vaca- 
tion school” was dropped when the unpleas- 
ant connotation of the word “school” quickly 
became evident). The general objective of 
these day camps has been to make a reality of 
the Catholic doctrine of the indwelling of 
the supernatural life of God within us. Formal 
instruction was omitted. Crafts, singing and 
dramatics were used instead to help these 
children gain some understanding and ap- 
preciation of their own dignity in bearing 
God within themselves and what meaning 
this should have in their own everyday life. 


Each day began with a half hour in church 
to help the children become acquainted with 
this House of God, its “furniture,” and the 
manners expected of them there. Symbolism 
in the stained glass windows was explained, 
stories told of some of the people who have 
loved God most deeply, whose pictures or 
statues were in the church. Prayers were 
made up in which the children could talk 
to God in their own language, of their own 
problems. The particular presence of God 
in church was especially stressed, and the joy 
and peace in revering him here. 


Believing that our spiritual life has lost one 
of its greatest aids with the loss of familiarity 
with the language of symbols, we have made 
extensive use of this means of expression in 
the craft program. Thus in the first week 
of one summer program the initiation of the 
life of God in the soul through Baptism was 
the central theme. The first day each child 
made his own candle by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in hot wax. In concrete form he saw 
symbolized the slow growth of the life of 
Christ in our souls through this repeated 
dipping, and the twisted forms that resulted 
if thoughtful care and attention were not 
given to the work. The second day each 
child made a clay candle holder for his 
candle, symbolizing ourselves who hold the 
light of God within us. The value of sim- 
plicity and purity of design could be stressed 
in the construction and painting of these 
holders. An effort was also made to bring 
through their attachment for their own par- 
ticular candle holders, the obvious example 


of what God's real love must be for them, 
who made them so very much more perfectly. 

In the dramatic period of this same week, 
the children acted out the ceremony of bap- 
tism. The human beings who participated 
in this ceremony, the child, the priest, the par- 
ents, the God-parents, took on very minor 
roles as the stage filled with the guardian 
angels witnessing this heavenly event, the 
seven gifts received with the Holy Ghost, 
the seven virtues which will grow with this 
divine life, the 14 fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
the devils (dressed in papier-maché masks 
the children had earlier made themselves) 
who were banished in the ceremony. No 
child was expected to remember all the facts, 
or all the steps of the baptismal ceremony. 
The desire was to help him become aware of 
the fact that if God came to live in him in 
a special way at Baptism, it was a tremendous 
event that made him, spiritually, as different 
a person from an unbaptized infant, as he 
had previously been different, humanly 
speaking, from a stone. 

A song was made ip for the children for 
the singing period about becoming a child of 
God, describing again what took place in 
the soul as had been brought out in the craft 
and dramatics period, using the melody of an 
old Gregorian chant. Negro spirituals were 
frequently used throughout the four week 
period, both because of their having grasped 
the essence of the doctrines that were trying 
to be realized in the minds of the children in 
a language that was real to them and to en- 
courage a pride in their own heritage 

The second week the strengthening of the 
life of God in the soul through Confirmation 
was the general theme. The correspondence 
of what the significance of this sacrament 
should be in the spiritual life of the child as 
compared to the puberty ceremonies of primi- 
tive tribes was considered in planning this 
particular week’s program. One summer the 
three different age groups in the day camp 
were told they would be expected to pass a 
certain number of challenges during the week 
if they were to participate in the ceremony 
of adulthood at the end of the week. These 
challenges were meant to help them see their 
every day activities as definite steps in grow- 
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ing up. Thus different colored tickets were is- 
sued at the end of each activity period, iridica- 
tive of the amount of effort the individual 
child had apparently exerted. Letters were 
sent home (as was done every week) to par- 
ents explaining the project of the week with 
suggestions as to challenges they could check 
the child for — eating what he did not like, 
doing his daily work without being remind- 
ed, etc. Spiritual challenges were also sug- 
gested, but no effort made to verify them, 
such as daily periods of prayer, assisting at 
Mass during the week. 


To consider further the step into adulthood 
that lay before each child, each made his own 
coat of arms. These were in the shape of 
large shields divided into three or four sec- 
tions. In one the child drew or pasted a pic- 
ture of the field of work he believed he would 
wish to enter. In another he depicted his 


favorite sport. In another he drew a symbol 
of the virtue he wished most to cultivate. 
The explanation and motivation of all these 
activities were interpreted and discussed dur- 
ing the regular first half hour period in 


church. At the end of this week, with their 
large individual coat of arms held aloft on 
five foot poles, the children marched in a 
body to church where the parish priest ac- 
cepted their dedication to the particular role 
in adulthood for which they believed God 
had created them. This particular concept, 
that each had been created for a unique pur- 
pose at this particular time, to love God in 
a particular way that no one else had done 
or would do, was reiterated throughout the 
week in effort again to help the child realize 
his own unique worth. 

The challenge to the directors of the day 
camp was to develop a program fascinating 
enough to the children to maintain a har- 
monious atmosphere without the use of 
threats of exaggerated discipline character- 
istic of their over-crowded schools. From 
the beginning it was made clear to the chil- 
dren that definite standards would be main- 
tained — regular attendance, participation in 
every activity, no “fighting or fussing.” To 
what extent would such a program — defi- 
nitely based on some sense of responsibility 
on the part of each child,— appeal to a 
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prospective juvenile delinquent? Each year, 
during the first week a child or two who was 
in obvious need of the help it could give him, 
did have to be dropped. Each year it was 
apparent that the variety of the program did 
have enough appeal that others for whom 
such a practice of a voluntary self discipline 
was a novelty, did make the effort to partici- 
pate constructively in this group situation. 
The second challenge to the directors was 
the training of the volunteer help, not only in 
the skills taught, but in the spiritual outlook 
necessary to carry across to the children the 
spiritual concepts fundamental to the pro- 
gram. This selection had to be made from 
those who would naturally have a real em- 
pathy with the children, yet enough of a 
background to intelligently understand the 
objectives of the program. The customary 
principle was also followed of inviting a few 
white children to be members of the pro- 
gram, as well as using both white and Negro 
volunteer counselors. The responsibility of 
loving and accepting members of other races 
was not mentioned. What was stressed was 
the reality of our all being members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ; with Christ's life 
within us, we are all part of the same Person. 


In their other activities, members of the 
Caritas group work with the idea that ju- 
venile delinquency is but one evidence of a 
defective society, not simply the reactions of 
maladjusted individuals. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the Pauline doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, “Christ now 
lives within me” — we are all intimate mem- 
bers of His Body. The social climate in 
which a child is reared will have its peculiar 
influence on him in relation to which “love,” 
both natural and supernatural, is encountered 
in his community, as well as in his home, 
with the behavior patterns through which 
he sees it practiced. Visiting the 1400 homes 
in the parish, Catholic and non-Catholic, has 
verified for Caritas members the obvious in- 
fluence of the social pattern of this neighbor- 
hood, as well as those of this region of the 
country, in the number of behavior deviants 
found here. 


In the Caritas program therefore, more at- 
tention is centered on penetrating this social 
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climate, than in specifically working with 
the social misfit. Thus the youth day camp 
was not aimed primarily at him, with his 
limited ability to take hold of a constructive 
program and concepts, but to his peers, most 
nearly like him, who through example and 
practice, may offer some new pattern of 
conduct and thinking, which may have some 
understanding and significance to him. 


As another example of this social approach 
is the choice of the group (which has in- 
cluded both white and Negro members) to 
live in a Negro neighborhood to demonstrate 
in a concrete way the simplicity of different 
races living and working together. The social 
relationship between the white and Negro in 
this city is obviously not based on love. The 
preconceived idea of the inferior status of the 
Negro, among both the white and Negro, 
plays its share in the expectancy of delinquent 
behavior on the part of Negro youth. Through 
their individual lives, living in a home like 
any other in the neighborhood, participating 
as much as possible in the same social activi- 
ties, the women wish to engender in the 
minds of every member of the neighborhood, 
close friends or those whom they only meet 
on the streets, that they do bear equal re- 
sponsibility before God. If a neighbor comes 
to the home for help in voting, in writing up 
a petition to repair the streets, it is as one 
neighbor visiting another, not a client com- 
ing to some institution. 

To further penetrate this social climate, 
beyond the immediate neighborhood, friends 
of both races (students and family groups) 
are brought together to participate equally in 
activities, usually connected with the church, 
as discussion groups, parties, directing chil- 
dren’s recreation groups. To repeat, this is 
done not only to give the white people con- 
crete opportunities to work with a Negro 
neighbor as a fellow member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, but to give that Negro neigh- 
bor the like opportunity to see himself as 
having an equally important role to play. 

Again in this over-all social approach, in 
working towards the rectification of the un- 
wholesome climate of mistrust and lack of 
acceptance in which the Negro youth must 
grow up, effort is made to encourage Negro 
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friends and neighbors to participate in every 
new religious or civic activity that becomes 
open to them, though heretofore closed. 
Their natural reluctance to expose themselves 
to possible ridicule or expressions of mistrust 
by white individuals who still fail to see 
herein transgressions of God's law of love 
and respect, can be balanced only by stronger 
practice of love and faith on their own part. 


Returning again to the penetration of the 
social climate of this neighborhood, spiritu- 
ally, Caritas members are trying to develop a 
real concept of worshiping God among the 
parishioners, over and above the cultural 
“habit” of religion found common among so 
many who profess any religious faith. “Mass 
Preparation” groups have included adults 
who both have, and have not, social delin- 
quents in their families. With the underly- 
ing belief that the Mass is the supreme form 
of individual and corporate worship, groups 
meet together weekly to have each part of 
the Mass discussed in relation to their in- 
dividual lives, as well as the progressive sea- 
sons of the church year, and the different re- 
ligious holy days which have been all but lost 
to our culture. Intelligent participation in 
this corporate prayer and corporate offering 
of self, both individually, and as part of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, is the goal sought, 
with the ability and conviction to impart this 
participation to others. The dichotomy be- 
tween church attendance of parishioners, fer- 
vent though it may be, and the presence of 
socially maladjusted within their homes 
(drinkers, jobless, unmarried mothers) sug- 
gests the lack of an adequate, complete 
spiritual orientation, over and beyond the 
usual religious practices. For the Caritas 
members, this continues to mean constant ex- 
perimentation, within the accepted bounds 
of the Church. New hymns, the use of Latin 
or English prayers, ways of making the daily 
Mass an integral part of their daily lives are 
but a few facets under consideration. In pre- 
parting for Lent a new dramatization of the 
Way of the Cross by means of a shadow 
screen, voice choirs, and a rhythm choir is 
being developed among the children to pre- 
sent to the parishioners. New music has been 
written for it using those psalms depicting 
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the suffering of Christ, drawing from the 
background of both the old chants of the 
Church and the Negro spiritual. 


In addition to work with children’s groups 
(including regular religious instruction 
classes and weekly recreation programs some- 
what similar to the summer program) and 
adult groups, small family group meetings 
are also being planned, with discussions based 
on relating incidents from the life of Christ 
to family and neighborhood life. This is 
done on a concrete basis, discovering what 
practices in their family or neighborhood do 
not conform to the teaching of Christ, then 
planning simple specific projects to carry out, 
in counter-action, using a program similar to 
one being followed by other parishes in the 
city. This is done because the instability of 
family life is seen as a serious problem of the 
parish, inevitably resulting in purposeless be- 
havior of its youth. The economic and cul- 
tural background of the southern Negro does 
play a strong part, with this limited education 
and job opportunities, in this family insta- 
bility. Caritas members see repeated ex- 
amples among their neighbors, however, of 
parents unaware of what they can do to de- 
velop and maintain any family solidarity, 
even after their economic standard of living 
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has been raised. Intelligent constructive 
Christian family life is something that few 
can turn to their next door neighbor to ob- 
serve. The family action groups are again 
an experiment, but they take place directly in 
the milieu in which juvenile delinquency is 
at this time an accepted part of life. 


The above pages have attempted to describe 
the efforts of one small group to approach the 
problems of our society, including juvenile 
delinquency, at the spiritual level. Reference 
has been omitted to the more material activi- 
ties also participated in, as providing food 
and clothing, securing job, etc. This spiritual 
approach may be said to be more directed 
towards the culture in which the juvenile 
delinquent lives and takes his values, than 
specifically towards him as an individual. 
Where his family has failed in giving him 
a purpose in life, in giving him the love he at 
first reached out for, in providing him a pat- 
tern of stability, his culrure should be ready 
to step in and do the job. The reality of 
God's love cannot be imparted him by 
friends, if it is not real to them. It is with 
this belief that the Caritas members work 
with the conviction that without their spend- 
ing several hours a day in prayer, their work 
will have but little fundamental value. 





Help a crippled child walk. Use Easter Seals. 
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Your Easter Seal Society is the Chicago Metropolitan Unit of the Illinois Association 
for the Crippled at 116 South Michigan Avenue, phone CEntral 6-2'747. 
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The four articles of this symposium were originally presented at a workshop 
of the Association of Seminary Professors in the Practical Fields in June, 1954. 

The cooperation of the authors and of the officers of the Association in mark- 
ing these articles available for publication is appreciated. 


— The Editorial Committee 


COUNSELING AND COMMUNICATION 


WAYNE E. OATES 


Associate Professor of Psychology of Religion and Pastoral Care, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


Loussvslle, Kentucky 


Personal Encounter 


HE CAPACITY to learn from experience 
itself in the personal encounters of our 
day-by-day existence is a fertile source of in- 
sight into the nature of communication. It 
is one pre-requisite for the validation of that 
which we learn from other sources. The one- 
to-one personal encounter of the counseling 
relationship provides the most intensive op- 
portunity for this kind of learning. There- 
fore, the content of the counseling relation- 
ship itself is the area from which I am draw- 
ing the observations about communication in 
this article. Only the mechanical elements 
of time and space indicate this, however. 
Other types of personal encounter could be 
studied with exceptional profit, such as the 
experience of prayer or the experience of per- 
sonal friendship, etc. 

The counseling relationship, carefully 
assessed as it is lived in experience, is a lab- 
oratory, a proving ground, as it were, for 
testing the powers of interpersonal com- 
munication both of the counselee and the 
counselor. Counseling is an interpersonal 
pilgrimage between two people in which their 
communication of their real selves to each 
other is the measure of their growth. The 
distance they go together and the directions 
they take depend upon their capacity and 
willingness to learn the art of communication. 
Several specific lessons in communication 
have come to me, therefore, in my own efforts 
in counseling. 
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I 


The first lesson I have gained in the per- 
sonal encounters of counseling is that com- 
munication is radically affected from the out- 
set by the social role which both counselor 
and counselee have in life. This kind of 
communication appears at what Kovzybski 
calls the silent level of communication. Vo- 
cational status, age, sex, marital status, cul- 
tural standing in the community (i.e., social 
class) etc., blend imperceptibly to form a 
composite social role. Behind the curtain of 
these quietly woven factors the initial stages of 
communication go on detachedly as counselee 
and counselor size each other up as to who 
they are, who they think they are, and how 
safe they can be with each other. Whether 
we like it or not, the place our community 
has assigned us, the role we are given to enact, 
tends to select which people come to us for 
counseling and to determine whether they 
come at all in some instances. After they 
come to us, this social role exerts a selective 
power upon which problems, or parts of 
themselves, the persons communicate to us. 
From a semantic point of view, the social 
role, and particularly the counselee’s social 
class, tends to shape the way he describes him- 
self and his troubles, and how he feels we 
will hear him. 

Therefore, the confusion and even socially 
acceptable deceptiveness involved in the per- 
sonal encounter of counselor and counselee 
are obviously highly intensified culture- 
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studies of the brick walls of partition which 
separate people from each other day by day 
in the common course of their existence. We 
must go through a maze of vestibules, par- 
lors, and ante-rooms to reach the communion 
that really takes place between people in 
modern society. This reflects the anxiety of 
loneliness of people who wait for that com- 
munion. This social distance necessitates 
skill of direction on the part of those of us 
who would stand at the door and knock, gain 
entrance, find fellowship and establish com- 
munion with people. Many of these persons 
have been so long within themselves that 
they hardly know that there is such a thing as 
communication. 


II 


The second lesson gained in the personal 
encounters of counseling is that the social 
role we fill in society invests us with aw- 
thority — the authority both of the social role 
itself and the larger community which the role 
represents. This authority both gives us ac- 
cess to the needs of people and at the same 
time creates barriers between them and us. 
Even persons who write most voluminously 
about the dangers and evils of authoritarian 
relationships, have done this writing so ef- 
fectively that we all look upon them as aw- 
thorities on the subject! We turn to them, 
seek their aid, quote them, and, alas, we our- 
selves become authorities on what they have 
to say! We become known as counselors 
in the community, and make speeches to that 
effect! Then people turn to us, not because 
of any particular ability of ours to com- 
municate effectively with people, but because 
we are known as counselors! Then, the 
brunt of the realization comes to us one day 
when a counselee comes in and says: “I need a 
friend with whom I can talk with understand- 
ing, but something in me rebels at the idea 
of talking to a counsellor.” The communica- 
tion here is certainly confused. 

Ill 


This suggests the third lesson in communi- 
cation learned from personal encounters: The 
social roles of people cause us to stereotype 
each other, and to “over-classify” each other. 
These stereotypes muffle, distort, and even 
mangle communication. The processes of 
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personal confrontation are really processes 
of discovery in which a communicative 
ground of understanding is established as two 
individuals — in our present frame of refer- 
ence — gradually find out who each other is. 
This calls for a rigorous readjustment of who- 
the-person-thinks-I-am to correspond with his 
discovery in personal encounter of who-I- 
really-am. As he does so, I am at the same 
time confronting him in a like manner. The 
stereotype is an implicit assumption that we 
have carried of each other on the basis of our 
crude classification of people in general who 
fill the social roles that we fill. As Sullivan 
says, these “stereotypes are often viciously in- 
complete and meaninglessly erroneous.” 
IV 


Therefore, the fourth lesson on communi- 
cation we learn from experience in interper- 
sonal relationships at the point of personal 
encounter is that communication, in great 
measure, to say the least, is the breaking 
through of social roles, over-classified stereo- 
types, and ingrained distortions of perception. 
Furthermore, communication is more positive 
than this in that the counsellor and the coun- 
sellee break through these jungles of con- 
fusion and depersonalization to a wide 
clearing of existence as persons who know 
each other as persons, not as objects, means, 
or things. 

May I pause here to underline the fact that 
this experience is a reciprocal experience of 
understanding and acceptance. We have 
heard much about the fact that communica- 
tion of the sort we experience in counseling 
is made possible by the counselor's acceptance 
of the counselee. We have just begun to ap- 
propriate the companion truth that a part of 
the therapy is the process whereby the coun- 
selee learns to accept the counselor as he really 
is without breaking communication with 
him. Whitman puts all of this in his own 
way when he says: 


Out from behind this bending rough-cut 
mask, 

These lights and shades, this drama of the 
whole, 


*H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psy- 
chiatry, New York: W. W. Norton, 1953, pp. 
237-238. 
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This common curtain of the face, contained 
in me for me, in you for you, each for 
each. 

(Tragedies, sorrows, laughter, tears — 
O Heaven! 

The passionate teeming play this curtain 
hides! ) 

Pausing, inclining, bowing my head, you 
specially I greet, 

To draw and clinch your soul for once 
inseparably with mine... 

Then travel on, travel on. 


Vv 


A final lesson we learn about communica- 
tion from experience in interpersonal rela- 
tionships of person encounter is something 
that we could have known intellectually to say 
the least if we took even a casual glance at 
the word, communication. Communication 
is rooted in the character and nourishment of 
the community as a community. Out of an 
old context, the church’s power to excom- 
municate an individual takes on new mean- 
ing in the light of the recent literature on 
communication and the crudely drawn les- 
sons we are gaining by an empirical study of 
counseling as personal encounter. 

The community, through its conformity 
and respectability demands, its legalistic 
structures, and its wholesaling of stereotypes 
purposely breaks cornmunication with certain 
people. Those of us who work more in- 
tensively in the area of pastoral counseling 
confront people who are outside the reach of 
the average church. So obviously is this true 
that mental hospital chaplains, prison chap- 
lains, military chaplains, and other special- 
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ized workers in the area of counseling are 
themselves quite in danger of being ex- 
communicated by neglect if not by decree. 
Likewise, some evidence is available to cause 
one to suspect that the study of pastoral care 
and pastoral counseling in a theological cur- 
riculum is considered by the old settlers in 
the curriculum to be something alien to 
theological education, something not a part 
of the function of the Body of Christ as the 
church or of the “body of divinity” in the 
curriculum. 


In His parables, Jesus repeatedly dealt with 
the problem of alienation, excommunication, 
and dissociation within the community of the 
house of Israel. He told of the wheat and the 
tares growing together; he told of the ninety- 
nine sheep safely in the fold, and the one 
separated from them. He told of the ostra- 
cized and ostracizing sons, he told of the 
Good Samaritan. The broken cord of com- 
munication was the common theme of all 
these stories. He gave himself redemptively 
to the bridging of that gap. Through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, he enabled men to clarify 
the confusions of Babel in favor of the un- 
derstanding of Pentecost, where each under- 
stood in his own language. 

The research in the field of psychiatry in- 
dicates that the social matrix of psychiatry is 
the ground of communication. Maxwell 
Jones, in his book on The Therapeutic Com- 
munity, gives us solid leads in the release of 
the healing power of an adequate community. 
The interperson relationships which pastoral 
membership seeks to establish are avenues 
of communications. 











GROUP EXPERIENCE AND COMMUNICATION IN 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


ROBERT C. LESLIE 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


I 


| td IS characteristic of most groups that 
- communication is conceived of as being 
present at a fairly high level. In even a large 
group we like to feel we have a basic under- 
standing of what the other person is trying 
to convey. In smaller classes or committees 
or training groups we are even more ready to 
assert that we are, in truth, a comfortable sort 
of group in which the flow of ideas and de- 
cisions is carried on in an atmosphere of good 
fellowship. When group activity is an- 
alyzed carefully, however, it becomes appar- 
ent that some groups have achieved far 
greater facility in communicating in a funda- 
mental way than others and that, indeed, some 
of the groups seldom reach the point where 
interaction is on a meaningful level. It is 
the purpose of this article to look more care- 
fully at what is involved in making signifi- 
cant communication possible in a group 
situation. Our attention will be directed to 
that type of group which is therapeutic in 
its orientation since it is this type of group 
with which the writer is best acquainted per- 
sonally. The basic principles that will be 
dealt with, however, are generally applicable 
in any group setting. The differences be- 
tween normal groups and therapeutic or 
treatment groups is quantitative rather than 
qualitative, manifesting itself in more in- 
tense feelings, many of which are ambivalent, 
toward the group leader and group members.’ 
In therapeutic groups, conflicting tendencies 
which tend to interfere with the work of the 
group are high-lighted and become the basis 
for investigation. That is, the very goal of 
a therapeutic group is the freest sort of mean- 
ingful communication. 


‘Cf. Jatnes Mann, “An Analytically Oriented 
Study of Groups,” Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work, XX (June, 1951), p. 138. 


II 


A large part of the uniqueness of a thera- 
peutic group lies in the experience of com- 
municating freely, without defensiveness, in 
as persona! and emotional a manner as one 
desires? In no other type of group situation 
is it possible to be perfectly honest about 
emotions that are present, as they are recog- 
nized in the self and shared with others. The 
testimonies of students who have participated 
in such groups indicate how meaningful such 
an experience can be, and, by implication, 
how important it is for us to be concerned 
about providing for situations which enhance 
communication in the freest sense. One stu- 
dent who participated in an academic pro- 
gram that included a meaningful therapeutic 
group experience may be helpful at this point. 
In evaluating the experience he wrote: 


“This work has meant more to me than 
any other course in seminary. This week, 
for the first time, I was able to pray with 
some sense of prayer being real. I think the 
reason was that I have begun to understand 
people better and to accept myself more. 
I was able to accept the hostility of a par- 
ishioner without getting upset, and over 
the week-end my wife and I were able to 
discuss why each of us has had to be so de- 
fensive with each other, leading to constant 
quarreling. All this has been made pos- 
sible because I first was able to participate 
freely in our student group.”* 

In a similar way, another student points up 
the importance of communicating on a non- 
defensive, personal and emotional level: 


*Cf. George R. Bach, Intensive Group Psycho- 
therapy. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1954, p. 30. 


*JC at Boston State Hospital, 1953. 
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GROUP EXPERIENCE 


“Our own group sessions were highly 
valuable. They were valuable to me per- 
sonally, in that, for the first time in my life 
I actually tried to let my defenses down and 
to express myself to a group. This wasn’t 
easy and at times became almost traumatic, 
but I felt purged and refreshed for the ex- 
perience and | think I have worked through 
problems which have always bothered 
me.”* 

These students have found the group ex- 
perience meaningful because it has been so 
different from the usual type of group associ- 
ation. The group fellowship, under a thera- 
peutic orientation, has been so intimate and 
so accepting, that the student could drop his 
defenses, could see himself as he really is and 
could gain the courage necessary for modify- 
ing his behavior. Another student writes 
about what might be called the redemptive 
aspect of the group experience® in which the 
interpersonal relationships within the inti- 
mate group life gave enough security to pro- 
vide courage to face the truth: 

“The greatest value of the course for me 
has been the group experience which we 
have had. I have never experienced any- 
thing quite like it. It was of value to me, 
first of all, because of what I learned about 
group dynamics and what goes into mak- 
ing a mature group. But it was of more 
value to me because it was a therapeutic 
group. I have felt freer and more able to 
be myself in that group than in any other 
I have been in. It wasn’t so much being 
able to express hostility, but being able to 
express my inadequacies and feel that they 
were understood and shared to some extent 
by the rest of the group.”* 

We have been implying that real commu- 
nication is more concerned with interper- 
sonal relationships than it is with intellectual 
formulations, that until personal feelings have 
been taken into account there are erected 
strong barriers to the free flow of ideas and 
information and decisions. We are all well 
acquainted with the problems of committee 
work where progress toward an action goal 


*JE at Boston State Hospital, 1950. 


°Cf. Reuel Howe, “The Role of Clinical Training 
in Theological Education,” Journal of Pastoral 
Care, V1 (Spring, 1952), p. 8. 


°KM at Boston State Hospital, 1950. 
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is thwarted by the often unrecognized needs 
of the individual members, where decisions 
are determined not by objective standards but 
according to personal needs. Any committee 
member who is alert to the flow of feelings 
readily discovers how others (not the self) 
may become so blinded by intense feelings 
that they neither hear nor think clearly. In- 
deed, the alert leader soon learns to look be- 
hind the content being discussed to the 
feelings that are present since only when 
feelings have been clarified can content be 
dealt with with any objectivity. To give a 
crude example, it makes little real difference 
whether the official board decides that its 
church should be painted grey or white, but 
the matter of importance is that each mem- 
ber of the board shall be made to feel that his 
choice is being respected. Behind the man- 
euvering of committee members may be rec- 
ognized attempts at fulfilling ambition for 
prestige or, even oftener, unverbalized ob- 
struction tactics such as objecting to a motion 
because the proposer possesses a certain ob- 
noxious type of personality. In a summer 
clinical pastoral training group the students 
became painfully aware of how much their 
personal feelings were involved in the work 
of the group when, on the occasion of a party, 
the one woman in the group was completely 
forgotten. In the subsequent discussion, the 
free expression of feeling toward the one fe- 
male member of the group cleared the way 
for a real meeting of persons on a more ma- 
ture and less prejudiced basis. 

The identification of personal feelings 
which interfere with communication in the 
group is by no means a simple matter, how- 
ever, and is an area in which real help is 
needed. A part of the problem grows out of 
the fact that in our culture, especially in our 
Christian culture, the expression of feeling, 
whether tender or hostile, is rather effectively 
suppressed.” We have been trained to believe 
that it is not in good taste to give free and 
spontaneous expression to our feelings even 
where such expression is appropriate. The 
result is that it becomes difficult to perceive 


"Cf. Robert Hyde, “Communication of Feeling 
in Group Psychotherapy,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 
VI (Fall, 1952), pp. 26-33. 
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the feelings that are present that disrupt in- 
terpersonal communication. As a matter of 
actual fact, feelings are conveyed anyway in 
one form or another, and if they are not ex- 
pressed directly, they will take warped and 
insidious forms that are destructive of inter- 
personal relations. 

The difficulty of recognizing personal 
feeling is nicely illustrated by a girl in a 
group of theological students’ wives who was 
very vocal in her expression of scorn at the 
ineptness of another wife who had had an 
unplanned pregnancy. It was only when the 
leader lifted out her emotional reaction for 
the group’s examination that it became clear 
that the scornful girl herself wanted very 
much to have a baby but was prevented by 
the family’s state of finance which necessi- 
tated her teaching. The communication be- 
tween these two girls, which reached a new 
low during the first stages of the exchange, 
reached a new level of understanding after 
the feeling tones had been clarified, and the 
entire group benefited from seeing how in- 
tense feelings could hinder productive inter- 
action until they were clarified and at least 
partially understood. So it is, as George Bach 
points out, that a group member learns 

to read cues .. . to his own anxiety about 

tough spots in life in which he has to 

“watch himself,” and he gets to know 

where he is likely to become overexcited 

or threatened, or fatigued, or easily in- 
volved in neurotic externalizations of his 
own or others.* 

Ill 

Assistance in helping the individual to per- 
ceive himself more accurately in group inter- 
action comes first from the leader and then, 
following the example of the leader from 
group members. Help in identifying the 
obvious feeling tones may come through such 
statements as: “This must mean a great deal 
to you,” or, even more bluntly, “You sound 
upset.” Other questions might be: “Are you 
expressing your true feelings?” or “What do 
you feel about it?”® In a recent clinical pas- 


°Op. Cit., 289. 

°Cf. Robert W. Hyde and Robert C. Leslie, “In- 
troduction to Group Therapy for Graduate Theo- 
logical Students,” Journal of Pastoral Care, VI 
(Summer, 1952), p. 23. 
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toral training group the writer had occasion 
to point out to the group members how they 
were making a concerted attack on the coun- 
seling methods of one member when, in real- 
ity, the intensity of their emotion grew out of 
their own anxieties, their own apprehension 
about making new contacts, their own sense 
of guilt over not getting to their own coun- 
seling. 

One of the most effective helps in recog- 
nizing involvement of personal feelings came 
to the writer in a situation where a group 
leader had entered so heatedly into a discus- 
sion that significant communication stopped 
and verbal sparring took over. In the next 


‘group session, however, the leader introduced 


the subject of his own emotional involvement 
and invited the group to consider with him 
the reasons for his outburst. The net result 
was a deeper awareness of how emotional 
factors are always present and of how, when 
recognized and understood and accepted, they 
can facilitate meaningful communication. 
When feelings in the self can be recognized, 
then similar feelings in others can be recog- 


nized and responded to. 
‘IV 


One of the real assets of the group situa- 
tion is found in the opportunity it affords to 


gain facility in accurate self-perception 
through learning to recognize emotions pres- 
ent in others. It is always easier to identify 
emotional expression in others than in the 
self, especially when sterotyped patterns of 
response become clear. Numerous attempts 
have been made to clarify some of the roles 
played by participants in groups, roles which 
each individual can learn to recognize in 
others but which he fails quite completely to 
see in himself. Dr. Arsenian and Dr. Semrad 
have identified the following roles: usurper 
of leadership, with rival contenders; the aloof 
pretender, the leader's protector, the rebel, the 
spectators with perhaps a spokesman for the 
group (“some of us feel”), the scowling or 
sleeping passive objector as well as the active 
(intellectual) objector, the collaborators who 
work best together, the translator and clari- 
fier, the chronicler, the wit, the pet, the paci- 
fier, the loyal lieutenant, the reasoner, the 
scapegoat, and the Judas.'° The unique role 
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commonly played by the individual becomes 
clear in a permissive and accepting group, 
and under the inquiring attitude of the leader 
the members learn to identify their own roles 
as they stand off and examine themselves in 
action. By watching the relative effectiveness 
of the different roles and by comparing their 
own roles in terms of efficiency and accepta- 
bility with others, the group members are 
motivated to learn, partly through imitation, 
to develop the kind of role which facilitates 
communication. 

Of particular interest is the consistency 
with which individuals tend to play the same 
general role, communicating in so stereotyped 
a fashion that their contribution can be an- 
ticipated according to its usual pattern.’ 
That the individual's perception of himself 
and of others is the result of his lifelong ex- 
perience goes withour saying. Personality 
traits become so deeply ingrained that change 
is always difficult, and until a person is ex- 
posed to a situation where he can feel so free 
that he can permit himself to examine his 
own defects in interpersonal situations, no 


incentive for making any change is likely to 
be found. 


Even when the need for honest and direct 
expression of emotion has been demonstrated 
and when defects in stereotyped patterns of 
communication have been recognized in 
others and identified in the self, the process of 
effecting change in the direction of com- 
munication on a freer and higher level is ex- 
tremely difficult. The desire for making a 
change in the direction of improvement is 
accompanied by the fear that the act of mak- 
ing a change will be painful. The thought of 
creating new and more effective patterns of 
communication arouses anxieties of inade- 
quacies and especially of insecurity as the 
older even though ineffective patterns are 
relinquished. The result is a very ambivalent 
feeling leading usually to expressions of re- 
sistance to the one who symbolizes the 
change, the leader. The resistance is seldom 


“Cf. John Arsenian and Elvin V. Semrad, “Ap- 
plication of Analytic Observations to Teaching 
Group Dynamics,” Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work, XX (June, 1951), pp. 152-153. 

“Cf. George Bach, Op. Cit., p. 283. 
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expressed directly but is commonly found in 
disguised form. Telling irrelevant stories, 
reciting personal achievements, using techni- 
cal terminology, and entering into theological 
debate on a highly intellectual level are some 
of the means commonly employed in groups 
of theological students where resistance to 
dealing with personal feelings that might call 
for basic personality changes is present.’* The 
task of the leader is cut out for him in dealing 
with these expressions of hostility which he 
recognizes as resistance to being influenced 
in the direction of change. That the group 
situation helps tremendously in the recogni- 
tion of such feelings has already been pointed 
out. By providing an atmosphere in which 
the similarity of personality problems is dem- 
onstrated and in which experimentation with 
new modes of interpersonal interaction are 
encouraged, the group becomes a highly ef- 
fective medium for improving communica- 
tion. One student expresses his willingness 
to change in these words: 


“This whole experience has helped me 
not only to learn more about the meaning 
of interpersonal relations; it has improved 
my own relationships with people. The 
change is evident to me at home, in coun- 
seling, and in the leadership of groups. . . . 
This experience has brought me to the 
place where I can feel that I can risk a little 
more emotional freedom with people with- 
out hurt to myself or loss of esteem in their 
eyes. My relationships with people have 
been hindered frequently because I have 
held that to win their affection I needed to 
be pleasing to them. This maneuver has 
been basically a devaluating of myself. I 
am seeing that I do not have to be so self- 
conscious.”** 
Vv 


We have been saying that communication 
in a group setting is facilitated when the 
emotional factors present have been taken 
into account. We do not mean to imply that 
there must be agreement or that communica- 
tion cannot take place where feelings run 
high. We do mean to indicate that until the 


*Cf. Robert C. Leslie, “Growth Through Group 
Interaction,” Journal of Pastoral Care, V (Spring, 
a991)..B. 37. 

“RT at Boston State Hospital, 1954. 
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emotion present has been identified and chan- 
neled in a direct and forthright fashion, until 
both the self and the other persons have been 
clearly and accurately perceived, there is likely 
to be difficulty in communication. We have 
been implying, further, that communication 
in groups takes place on different levels; Dr. 
George Bach is especially helpful in pointing 
out several different levels.’* 

A first level of group communication is 
that of problem solving where a rational ap- 
proach is used leading to didactic advice- 
giving. All feelings are studiously avoided 
on this level. A second level makes possible 
freer communication with greater frankness 
and less restraint in the manner of a court- 
room presentation where personal feelings 
are not guarded so solicitously. Still freer 
communication is possible on a third level 
where a wide range of emotional expression 
is encouraged and where, indeed, the emotion 
behind the words or act is repeatedly sought 
out. Hostilities come forth freely on this 
level and stereotyped patterns of group mem- 
bers are identified and provide the basis for 
discussion. As Bach points out, “those who 
dominate too much may be passively listened 
to on the previous levels, but may get laughed 
at or made fun of”** on this level. This level 
prepares the way for the next level in which 
the group members begin to modify their 
own security operations through testing them 
out on the group and experimenting with 
new and more efficient patterns of behavior. 
Role-playing may be a natural part of this 
process. The group members at this level of 
communication become diagnosticians, help- 
ing each other to sharpen their powers of 
self-observation and, by the impact of group 
perception, helping each individual to over- 
come his natural resistance to identifying his 
own defects in interpersonal relationships. 
This leads, then, to greater self-perception of 
how each individual affects and is affected 


“Op. Cit., pp. 275-293. 
*Op. Cit., p. 282. 
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by the others. Free recital of emotional re- 
actions toward each other characterizes this 
stage, but even more, each individual has in- 
creasing awareness of his own particular 
needs, both conscious and unconscious. The 
final stage is one of effecting changes in the 
interest of more effective behavior reper- 
toire. Instead of defensively maintaining 
stereotyped patterns of interaction, however 
ineffective they may have been, each person 
welcomes opportunity to learn new and crea- 
tive ways of satisfying his needs. Dropping 
his own defences, he can communicate freely 
in the interest of achieving the group goal. 
VI 


We have been saying that communication 
in a group setting is facilitated when the 
emotional factors present have been taken 
into account. We do not mean to imply that 
there must be agreement or that communica- 
tion cannot take place where feelings run 
high. We do mean to indicate that until the 
emotion present has been identified and 
handled in a direct and forthright fashion, 
until both the self and the other persons have 
been clearly and accurately perceived, there 
is likely to be difficulty in communication. 
We have been implying, further, that com- 
munication in groups takes place on dif- 
ferent levels. It is unlikely that opportunity 
for communicating on these several levels 
will occur except in a therapy group. Yet, 
the contribution learned from a study of 
therapy groups that is applicable to all group 
interaction is the stress that is placed on the 
importance of feeling for disrupting or fa- 
cilitating communication. The more per- 
ceptive an individual is of the feelings pres- 
ent in himself and the more honestly ex- 
pressive he is in an appropriate fashion of the 
feelings which he recognizes, the more per- 
ceptive and understanding he becomes of 
those around him. The result is not only 
communication at a high level, but also the 
development of meaningful interpersonal re- 
lationships and the enhancement of creative 
and productive living. 
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CONFRONTING THE BREAKDOWN OF 
COMMUNICATION IN WORLD CHRISTIANITY 
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1. Four-way Conversation 


N DISCUSSING the breakdown of com- 
munication in world Christianity, I would 

like to suggest two dimensions of this gen- 
eral problem, which are integrally related. 
The two dimensions are: (a) the communi- 
cation between churches in the West and the 
younger churches in the East, and (b) the 
communication between Christendom and 
the non-Christian world. My thesis is that 
today the problem of communication may be 
seen, from the perspective of-world Christi- 
anity, in terms of a “four-way communica- 
tion.” 

Many of you, I am sure, must have seen 
the TV program in which Edward R. Murrow 
interviewed spokesmen of France, England, 
and the United States and discussed the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu. What they discussed that 
night was significant, but the fact that such 
a four-way conversation, across the Atlantic, 
took place is far more important for us. 

At the expense of oversimplification, let 
us visualize for a moment the four characters 
involved in this communication. First, a 
Christian in the West; second, the more com- 
mon secular westerner who has lost his Chris- 
tian rootage (we may call him a post-Chris- 
tian in the West); third, a native Christian 
in the East, who is a member of the so-called 
younger churches; fourth, a non-Christian in 
the East. Parenthetically, I must add that 
non-Christians in the East must again be 
classified according to various categories — 
those who are adherents of Hinduism or 
Buddhism or some other religions, those who 
have lost or are losing their religious roots, 
and those who are influenced primarily by 
humanistic or Marxian orientations. But, 
for our purpose, I dump them into a charac- 
terization of the non-Christian in the East. 
Thus, we may speak of the four persons. 

Each of the four characters belongs to sev- 
eral and various social, economic, political, 


and cultural groupings. One's reaction is not 
purely his own, it reflects the ethos of the 
groups of which he is a member. In short, 
a person is caught in a web of crisscrossing 
loyalties and commitments to the multiple 
groups. 

Also, the characterization of four persons 
does not imply that each character belongs to 
entirely different and separate groups. The 
web of crisscrossing groupings overlap. For 
instance, a Christian in the West finds af- 
finities with a post-Christian in the West — 
they may belong to the same political party, 
or they may root for the same baseball team, 
or they share an antagonism against Com- 
munism. A Christian in the West finds af- 
finities with a native Christian in the East 
in matters of religion, and he may even find 
affinities with a non-Christian in the East in 
such matters as the desire for world peace. 
Conversely, a Christian and a non-Christian 
in the East are expected to share many cul- 
tural values and national memories. 

Today, a private two-way conversation be- 
tween any pair of the four characters is no 
longer a reality. Any such conversation is 
“tapped” by the other two, evoking different 
reactions. We must recognize the existence 
of by-standers, even when we wish to speak 
to only one person. To put it more dra- 
matically, the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston was a 
conference between Christians in the West 
and Christians in the East; the conference 
was heard by non-Christians in the East and 
post-Christians in the West. A meaningful 
communication in world Christianity de- 
pends on our awareness of the four-way rela- 
tionship. And I might add that in the past 
the breakdown of communication in world 
Christianity was largely due to the lack of 
recognition of this fact. We must know “to 
whom” we are attempting to communicate, 
and today “to whom” is no longer one person 
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or one group, because our communication 
raust take into account others as well. 

2. Value, History, Culture, and Symbols 

My second thesis is that in any part of the 
world, a relative equilibrium of “values” — 
a vertical dimension—and “history” —a 
horizontal dimension — must be maintained. 
Of course, ideas change and values change 
with the passing of time, but any change or 
transformation of values does not imply a 
complete divorce of the value from history. 
A change of value may be characterized as 
“transformation accompanied by preserva- 
tion.” This is true in any culture; certain 
cultures tend to be rigid in maintaining the 
equilibrium of value and history, others teud 
to be more flexible. Nevertheless, various 
symbols, which reflect the way in which 
value and history are related, must be sensi- 
tive to cultural change — or “transformation 
with preservation” —in order to maintain 
their usefulness. Also, cultural, and even 


religious, symbols are integrally related to 
culture, value and history. Both the icono- 
clasts and traditionalists tend to over-simplify 


this basic principle. 

Now, any meaningful communication 
must be a “mutuality,” which implies “trans- 
formation with preservation” on both sides. 
Otherwise, any attempt at communication 
results in a sheer assertion of one side, which 
is the breakdown of communication. Let me 
illustrate this thesis in terms of a concrete 
historical situation of the contact of East and 
West, which may be seen in three stages. 

I take the cue from Toynbee who states: 
“In the encounter between the [East] and the 
West that has been going on. . . for four or 
five hundred years . . . it has not been the 
West that has been hit by the [East]; it is 
the [East] that has been hit—and hit hard 
— by the West.” In other words, in the first 
stage of the contact of East and West, the 
West took the initiative and the East a de- 
fensive attitude. In the East, there was a 
gradual but rather widespread realization 
that their traditional religion and culture were 
disintegrating from within; or to put it an- 
other way, the equilibrium of history and 
value was disturbed by rapidly changing 
events in the world. In this situation, the 
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iconoclasts attempted to import Western 
civilization and culture and synthesize them 
into the Eastern world. This was the first 
stage. 

During the second stage, a-group of young 
Easterners trained in Western ideas spread 
the gospel of Western science and democracy. 
They rather naively believed that the West 
would welcome them on an equal footing if 
the East became “civilized.” To be sure, the 
East had to be subservient politically to the 
West during an initial period, but the East 
accepted this with the joyful anticipation of 
eventual cooperation between East and West. 
The fallacy of this thinking was its over-sim- 
plification. To cite an example, non-Chris- 
tian leaders of the East aspired for a genuine 
cooperation of East and West. Encouraged 
by some Western Christians, Eastern leaders 
regarded the World Congress of Religions 
as a sort of “League of Religions,” correspond- 
ing to the “League of Nations.” 

However, during the first quarter of the 
20th century, the internal situation in the 
East changed, and the third stage started. 
Nationalist movements, orginially inspired 
by Western nationalism, grew up and began 
to oppose the old ideas of cooperation. Con- 
tinued Western political and economic con- 
trol over the East eventually caused national- 
ist leaders of the East to engage in an all-out 
campaign against Western domination. In 
the religious domain, we m~ quote Muham- 
med Iqbar who insisted that curopean Chris- 
tian ideas were hindering the progress of 
humanity and that Islam alone points to the 
true way of advance. Or, Radhakrishnan 
who said: “All that is good is implicit in the 
Upanishads.” Thus, in the third stage, “value” 
—the traditional value — is elevated above 
history in the East. This three stage pattern 
is almost identical in the Islamic world, India, 
China, and Japan. 

3. The Younger Churches 


My third thesis is that the so-called younger 
churches — that is, the Christian churches in 
the traditionally non-Christian East —are 
not as yet “indigenous churches.” 

In the first stage of the contact of East 
and West, there were three kinds of attitudes 
toward Western influence among the natives 
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of Asia. First was a positive reaction to 
things Western by a small group of icono- 
clastic young people in the urban areas. 
Second was a negative reaction by a small 
group of traditionalists. Third was the in- 
different reaction of the large majority of 
the masses. And, Christian missionaries 
reached the iconoclastic elements in the ur- 
ban areas, who were willing to impose new 
Western values and religious faith on Eastern 
history. This attempted synthesis produced 
the so-called “mission compound,” which was 
effective initially, but which hindered the 
subsequent development of the younger 
churches. 

We must remember that in any situation 
if an alien value or religious faith is to be 
appropriated, the emotional claim of history 
must somehow be squared. There are vari- 
ous alternatives in such a situation. How- 
ever, the younger churches, which accepted 
in toto Western Christian faith, institutions, 
and symbols, avoided possible alternatives by 
secluding themselves in the mission com- 
pounds which were isolated from surround- 
ing society. For all practical purposes, the 
younger churches even today may be char- 
acterized as cultural islands of the West. 


Thus, a two-way communication between 
churches in the West and the younger 
churches in the East means, in effect, a dia- 
logue between the Christian in the West and 
his own image. 

The younger churches,-in order to become 
“indigenous churches,” must relate them- 
selves to the values and history of their en- 
vironment. “Indigenous churches” must be 
churches which attempt to “answer” the 
problems raised by the indigenous culture; 
they cannot merely parrot instructed and 
memorized answers to the questions raised 
by Western Christians. The Christian faith, 
if it is going to be meaningful to natives in 
the East, must be a “challenged faith” — 
challenged by other possible alternatives. 


Unfortunately, as the Indian Christians 
state: “Having never been in the habit of 
concerning itself with contemporary social 
affairs, and therefore not having been edu- 
cated to relate its message to contemporary 
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events ... [the younger church] stands today 
as an ineffective spectator of the contem- 
porary scene.” 

4. Conclusion 

My conclusion is a repetition of my first 
thesis; that is, meaningful communication in 
World Christianity must be four-way com- 
munication. This does not mean, however, 
that such communication will convert the 
whole world. 

The historic Christian community claims 
that all experience must ultimately be rein- 
terpreted and transformed in the light of 
the character of God as experienced in and 
through the event of Jesus Christ. But the 
Christian faith has never existed in a vacuum; 
it has been conditioned by particular historic 
and cultural traditions and symbols, even 
though it in turn conditioned the history and 
culture of the West. We must not forget 
that the faith derived from the event of Jesus 
of Nazareth does not pretend to offer co- 
herent information of the universe; rather, 
the Christian faith aims at “transformation” 
and “conversion,” of history and value. 

Ultimately, it is God, through the working 
of the Holy Spirit, who transforms nature, 
history and value. But the task of Christians, 
both in the West and in the East, is to “wit- 
ness” the mighty work of God in history 
and nature. But the witness is never a com- 
placent and naive shéer self-assertion; it must 
involve a meaningful communication. 

Today, the barriers between East and West 
are rapidly breaking down in many areas of 
life, but Christians have shied away from 
significant cross-cultural (between the 
churches in the East and West) and cross- 
religious (conversation with non-Christian 
religions) understanding and conversations. 

The former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, in his preface to the Great Book 
series, writes that the time will come 
" . when we have understood our own 
tradition well enough to understand an- 
other,” but, “at the moment we will have all 
we can do to understand ourselves in order 
to be prepared for the forthcoming meet- 
ing between East and West.” In all due re- 
spect to Mr. Hutchins, I do not believe that 
his principle is applicable to our task, be- 
cause the time is here! 
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A CASE STUDY 
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HIS ARTICLE will be an attempt to de- 

scribe the barriers that are confronted 
in communicating the gospel to wage earners 
in industrial America. The opinions ex- 
pressed grow out of ten years of study of 
labor and the church by the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations. 

A brief explanation of the procedures 
which we have used is necessary to explain 
how we have arrived at our conclusions. Two 
types of group study have been used: 

For ten years we have conducted, each 
year, several seminars for ministers of in- 
dustrial communities. Ordinarily each group 
is made up of fifteen to twenty ministers 
who have been granted leaves by their con- 
gregations. Each group spends three inten- 
sive weeks in a study of our industrial-urban 
society and in a reappraisal of the relation 
of the church to people in such a world. 
Much time is spent in factories watching 
men work, talking with management, visit- 
ing labor unions, visiting various com- 
munity institutions, and visiting churches. 
Experts give lectures and lead discussions 
concerning the nature of our industrial so- 
ciety and what has happened to people in it. 

For five years a second procedure has been 
used, and this we feel to be the more effec- 
tive of the two. Each summer we draw to- 
gether more than forty theological students 
from various seminaries in America and for 
three months they work in industry as or- 
dinary laborers, spend their evenings in a 
seminar study, and on Sundays attend 
churches in wage earner neighborhoods, as 
laborers. Here the men get a first hand and 
personalized experience of how men work, 
how they live, what they say, how they feel, 
what they believe, and why men act and speak 
and feel and think as they do. 

It is out of these two educational experi- 


ments that the comments on barriers to com- 
munication are based. 

A question may be raised as to the validity 
of the findings. It must be stated clearly at 
the outset that these are not scientific in- 
vestigations. The conclusions growing out 
of these experiences are primarily impressions 
rather than facts which can be documented. 
This is especially true for the brief seminars 
for ministers. 

During the summer the men are able to 
get direct evidence individually concerning 
industrial wage earners. In defense of these 
opinions it may be said much effort is given 
to cultivating attitudes of objectivity. Fur- 
thermore, in the summer program, the men- 
tal orientation of the students pulls further 
and further from the academic, and some- 
times doctrinaire mental patterns with which 
they arrive and the men become more and 
more oriented to the thought patterns of the 
men with whom they work five days a week. 

Toward the end of the summer ques- 
tionnaires are provided by which the men 
may systematically and uniformly analyze 
their work experiences and also their church 
observation experiences. We are the first 
to insist that all of this remains highly im- 
pressionistic but we believe that it also has 
sufficient validity to make these findings 
worthy of discussion and further analysis by 
the church and by faculty discussions on theo- 
logical education. 

A brief indication of the importance of 
this particular study, in relation to problems 
of communicating the gospel, should be in- 
dicated. We would remind the readers 
that labor has come to have an important 
place in the American culture. This can be 
quickly indicated by a brief reminder con- 
cerning the relative place of occupational 
groups in American life. If we add together 
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all professional and technical persons, all the 
management and officials of all corporations 
and public offices, all proprietors (people who 
operate their own businesses), and all farm 
occupations, including farmers, farm man- 
agers, tenants, and hired hands (including 
agricultural migrant workers), the total adds 
up to just a little less than 30% of all the 
gainfully employed people of our country. 
The other 709 are non-agricultural wage 
earners. There may be some who feel that 
this division is a little too sharp and would 
separate the so-called white collar wage earn- 
ers, which make up about one fourth of the 
70% group, into a separate category. Even 
with these sales people and clerical occupa- 
tions withdrawn, the labor groups, in the 
most restricted sense of the term, are more 
than half the people of America. 

Now, for what we think we have dis- 
covered about barriers in communicating the 
gospel to American labor. 

I. Barriers in Communicating the 
Gospel to Wage Earners 

Our experience would indicate that the 
types of barriers encountered in communi- 
cating the gospel to wage earners can be 
grouped into four general areas. First, there 
are historical reasons which constitute a major 
block between the larger Protestant de- 
nominations and American workers. Sec- 
ondly, there are the barriers that have arisen 
and continue to persist resulting from the be- 
haviour of church institutions and church 
laymen during the struggles for social jus- 
tice and more brotherly human relations. 
Thirdly, there are the barriers on-the-job 
which make it difficult, even for theological 
students and ministers, to discuss their reli- 
gious faith with fellow workers. Fourth, there 
are the barriers that are a part of the institu- 
tional patterns of our church services, church 
buildings, and our preaching and teaching 
methods. Each of these will be discussed 
with some illustrations. 


A. Héstorical Barriers 
The historical barriers to the effective 
communication to workers are of two 
sources. 
1. First there is the fact of the effect of 
the great industrial immigration movement 
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of the fourth quarter of the last century and 
the first two decades of the present century. 
The industrial expansion in America took 
place after the Civil War and particularly 
after 1875. To provide the workers for the 
sudden emergence of the mass production in- 
dustries much encouragement was given to 
people to leave Europe and other countries 
and come to America. Deliberate cam- 
paigns were promoted to encourage new- 
comers to come to the United States. Won- 
derful promises were used as bait. Actually 
these people were mostly wanted to provide 
a flooded labor market of low cost workers in 
the early, crude days of the industrial ex- 
pansion. After 1896 the majority of the 
immigants came from southern and eastern 
Europe, particularly from Italy and Austria 
Hungary, and most of them were peasants. 
They poured into the central cities of the 
rapidly expanding industrial centers of 
America. 


As they jammed into the older, central 
neighborhoods these areas rapidly became 
blighted from crowding and overuse. The 
former residents were rapidly moving toward 
the newer and nicer fringes of the cities. 
Therefore, as the cities expanded the Prot- 
estant Christians moved away from their 
churches and the older church locations came 
to be surrounded by the “foreign” Catholic, 
and sometimes Jewish, workers. These new 
neighbors were not usually welcomed because 
of social class distinctions and they were not 
inclined toward Protestant churches because 
of their family religious heritage. In the 
majority of the wage earner communities in 
America today the predominant religious in- 
fluences are non-Protestant. This historical 
movement of peoples constitutes the first and 
one of the more difficult barriers to com- 
munication today. 


2. The second of the historical reasons 
also comes as a result of the sudden impact 
of the industrial age upon a culture which 
had been traditionally agrarian and handcraft. 
For centuries the church had been building 
not only theological concepts and defined 
credal statements but also had developed 
accepted patterns of individual behaviour 
that were considered to be consistent with 
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the good or Christian life. Suddenly a cor- 
porate enterprise economy, using the machine 
and social organization as the primary fac- 
tors in production, emerged. 

A highly individualistic society, which had 
been dominated somewhat by Puritan ideas 
of righteousness, suddenly became, within a 
generation or two, a highly complex and 
interdependent world. Many accepted cus- 
toms of goodness were inadequate for the new 
problems of human relations that pressed 
sharply upon people. Many injustices and 
hurts came to be recognized as something 
other than punishment for evil doing. The 
frequently accepted tradition that the right- 
eous should prosper and the ungodly should 
perish did not sufficiently explain how con- 
scientious workmen could be injured or be- 
come ill and then fired without compensa- 
tion or concern. Increasingly it became obvi- 
ous that many wrongs were man-made evils 
and therefore that men of conscience could 
struggle for better human relations and a 
more righteous social arrangement. 

Unfortunately, the Protestant churches 
often were opposed to organized efforts on 
the part of workers to gain protection from 
exploitation and to revise social patterns to 
protect the men, women, and children of 
working homes. Dr. Henry F. May in his 
book Protestant Churches and Industrial 
America has documented all too well the 
position taken by many churches and church- 
men in opposition to the struggles of the 
workers for what they thought to be right- 
eousness. There are many other evidences 
of this historical pattern, of which we bear 
the harvest today. Terence V. Powderly was, 
for a number of years, the General Master 
Workman of the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor and he has reported his unhappy ex- 
periences with clergymen, Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic, when he was fighting for what 
he felt to be the highest Christian life. Sam- 
uel Gompers for about half a century was a 
great and influential leader of American labor 
and he too has recorded his bitter experiences 
with churchmen. 

The simple fact is that Protestant churches 
created the impression during the early dec- 
ades of the industrial revolution that they 
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‘ 
supported the employers and opposed all ef- 
forts on behalf of the workers, even when the 
workers were making sacrificial struggles for 
what they felt to be righteousness and good- 
ness. 

Always there were great churchmen who 
took a different view but they were consid- 
ered to be the exceptions. Across the years 
the churches have greatly altered their think- 
ing and their behaviour but a great barrier 
between us and workers remains because so 
many men, particularly those who have been 
involved in the labor movement, still think of 
us as we were when they were young men or 
even when their fathers were young men and 
became embittered at the practices of the 
churches. 

This, briefly, sketches the primary aspects 
of the historical barriers which rise up when 
we endeavor to communicate the gospel to 
the workers of America today. 


B. Conflicts of Conscience in 
Contemporary Social Struggle 

The influences of the past constitute a for- 
midable barrier in our communication of the 
gospel to workers as we have tried to indicate 
in the sketchy analysis of the historical back- 
ground. But there are also contemporary 
forces that provide a similar handicap. It 
must be recognized that the churches have 
presented a confusing pattern of conflicting 
and even contradictory witnessing to the 
workers of America. The witness of the 
spoken word is not always consistent with the 
behaviour of churchmen and of church insti- 
tutions in the day to day decisions and moral 
choices arising in modern industrial life. 

The barrier of conflict between what we 
preach and what we do persists in many ways. 
Probably no present issue is more sharply 
drawn than that of the rapidly shifting pat- 
tern of relations between people of various 
races in America. We like to point out the 
contributions of the Judeo-Christian religion 
to freedom and brotherhood. However, in 
recent years many so-called secular institu- 
tions, including the organized labor move- 
ment, have demonstrated a more vigorous 
and forthright insistence upon the practice 
of racial equality and social integration of 
people of various races than have the Protes- 
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tant churches. Organized workers have been 
in the forefront of the social pressure to 
change traditional patterns toward a more 
idealistic society. All over the United States, 
including the deep South, labor unions have 
fought for equality of job opportunity and of 
freedom to public facilities for Negroes and 
others where the churches have continued to 
remain segregated. 

We recognize that many union activities 
in eliminating racial distinctions have not 
been without conflict and the practice has not 
always been as effective as the announce- 
ments; and, we recognize that the pattern of 
segregation in our churches is beginning, very 
recently, to break down swiftly. Yet the fact 
remains that the churches have followed the 
changes that have been established by unions 
and other social groups. Recently the United 
Auto Workers-CIO have issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Souls Don’t Have Color.” It is based 
on the passage in Psalm 133:1. “Behold, how 
good and pleasant it is for brethern to dwell 
together in unity” and in his introduction Mr. 
Walter Reuther, president of the union and 


also of the CIO, says, “Jim Crow’s Sunday 
punch hurts every one of us.” He then points 
out that the practices of discrimination by 
churches have been a handicap to other social 
groups in moving ahead toward racial non- 


segregation. He appeals to the churches on 
the basis that they are the conscience of com- 
munities. The pamphlet itself is the story of 
two churches, one white and one Negro, a 
few yards apart, which joined together under 
the insistence of the Bishop. 


Whatever our reactions may be to an ap- 
peal by a labor union to the churches to re- 
frain from holding back on a moral issue, the 
fact remains that this lag in practice on the 
part of churches constitutes a serious barrier 
in communication in any attempt to preach- 
ing, teaching, or evangelism. In short, there 
are times when we are ineffective because 
trade unionists wonder if they may not al- 
ready be more Christian than the churches. 

Frequently preachers and teachers of the 
church have exhorted people to use Christian 
means toward Christian ends, and have 
scolded people for using fraud or violence or 
physical coercion. Often they have illus- 
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trated the point by lamenting acts of violence 
on the part of workers in achieving higher 
goals. If workers were present more consis- 
tently in our church services and study groups 
they would observe that, at least in this gen- 
eration, churchmen do not always oppose 
workers and support management. Still, 
workers have a sensitivity concerning the 
moral judgments that are made about their 
struggles for justice and righteousness. 

With few exceptions, workers are more 
influenced by what they observe in the be- 
haviour of churchmen than they are by rea- 
soned arguments. They respond to experi- 
ences in life situations more than they 
respond to the spoken word. Workers use 
on us the same test that Jesus used on the 
churchmen of his day, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Any inconsistency of behaviour by 
churches and churchmen becomes a barrier 
that blocks effective communication of the 
gospel to workers. 

C. On-the-Job Barriers 

Traditionally the attempts by the church 
to communicate to wage earners have been 
during hours and under the circumstances 
when men were not at work. We have trained 
ministers on the assumption that we com- 
municate the gospel during services of wor- 
ship, during other group activities, or during 
pastoral calls upon the people in their homes. 

Across the years some efforts have been 
made to reach men on-the-job. In general 
these efforts have gone under a loosely used 
expression called “industrial chaplains.” From 
time to time, usually during war periods, at- 
tempts have been made to conduct services 
or provide pastoral counseling for men at 
work. At the close of World War II there 
was an upsurge of interest in the idea of re- 
ligion at work and many ministers toyed with 
the idea of becoming industrial chaplains. 
There have been a few experiments in this 
type of communication, there has been much 
theoretical talking about it, and some men 
have had helpful experiments in this method. 
At the present time there are, across the na- 
tion, a number of isolated and entirely inde- 
pendent instances where a religious ministry 
is provided to men in factories or other places 
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of work. I have several unanswered letters 
on my desk at the present moment from 
companies or from ministers asking for more 
information along this line. 

However, with these few exceptions, little 
has been attempted in this approach to com- 
municating with workers and even should it 
be attempted more vigorously there are sev- 
eral barriers that ought to be recognized. 

First, it must be recognized that there are 
limitations of opportunity and no uniformity 
of opportunity for presenting the gospel to 
men in the plant. Industry is more varied 
than many churchmen understand. We have 
visited many factories in which the noise is 
so great that even a guide is unable to explain 
the operations to a group of four or five vis- 
itors without stepping outside in order to be 
heard. No spoken communication of religion 
is possible in such circumstances. There are 
many operations in which the individual 
works alone even though he may be only a 
few feet from other workmen and no con- 
versation is carried on except in the wash- 
room. There are operations in which men 
do talk to each other but in which there is a 
constant bustle of activity around the produc- 
tive efforts and no systematic or concerted 
conversation on a subject like religion is feas- 
ible. There are industrial set-ups where men 
do have opportunity for talking at a lunch 


hour, either over their lunch boxes in the 


shop or in a cafeteria. On the other hand 
there are operations, and probably these are 
on the increase, in which no lunch hour is 
provided but men eat their sandwiches at 
moments when they have no other responsi- 
bility than merely being present where an 
automatic machine does the work. Men do 
talk some as they come together at work and 
some as they are leaving but usually there is 
a great rush to and from the parking lot or 
busses, either as they are entering the plant 
or leaving. 

The opportunities for a systematic com- 
munication of the gospel on the job are lim- 
ited to a minority of people in industrial 
operations. This does not exclude the fact that 
thousands of men do work where there 1s 
plenty of opportunity for conversation be- 
tween the men and where there is plenty of 
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Opportunity to assemble them in groups in- 
side the plant, particularly at lunch hour. 

There is a second, and far more subtle, 
barrier provided by the on-the-job experience. 
Our men have discovered that there are clearly 
distinguishable social patterns of acceptable 
conversation in the shop. Just what is ac- 
ceptable varies from plant to plant, although 
there tends to be a general similarity. And 
the patterns which are acceptable in industry 
are quite different from those which would 
prevail at a Rotary Club, at a church men's 
meeting, or in a Sunday School class. 

Only those ministers who have had an ac- 
tual experience of working in industry, with- 
out being identified as being preachers, know 
the weight of the prevailing patterns of con- 
versation. Most of our men have worked in 
plants in which there are two chief topics of 
conversation, sports and sex. Some of our 
men have kept detailed diaries day by day of 
the events and conversations in their work 
groups and nearly always there is the prepon- 
derance of sports and sex. One of our stu- 
dents, in all seriousness one evening, made 
the comment that since most men seem to talk 
only about sports and sex it seems important, 
if the minister is to be effective with men, 
that he know considerable about sports. 

Deviations from the normal pattern are 
penalized in shop conversations just as devi- 
ates are rejected in many other aspects of life. 
In the plant group, the man who attempts to 
discuss religion or makes pious statements, 
gets about the same treatment that a man 
would get who told a vulgar or profane story 
in a church group. 

It is particularly interesting to observe that 
the individual may not like the accepted social 
pattern. To be socially accepted he makes no 
protest on the job. Men who would talk, at 
work, mostly about their infidelities and con- 
quests of women other than their wives, 
would tell our boys privately that actually, at 
home, they were quiet, decent, and faithful 
family men. They did not want to be different 
from what the group expected them to be. 

An extreme illustration of this social pres- 
sure was revealed in the instance of one of our 
students. He was somewhat older and more 
mature that most of the seminarians. He is 
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a Canadian who had at one time been on the 
force of the Northwest Mounted Police. In 
Chicago he worked at a steel mill on the night 
shift. During the summer he observed, like 
the other men, the usual patterns of conversa- 
tion. However, as the summer progressed, 
one by one the workers began coming to him 
during moments when individual conversa- 
tion was possible and began to share with him 
problems and concerns which they did not 
feel free to mention in the presence of the 
working group. By the end of the summer 
he had become, in effect, a counselor in that 
section of the plant. Nearly every man there 
had some private talks with our theologue. 
Without exception they said to him at some 
point in the conversation, “It has been good 
to talk to you, but I could never discuss these 
things with others here.” There was not a 


man in the group who did not desire to break 
the accepted social pattern of conversation, 
yet not one of them would break it except 
with an especially accepted individual. 

If a churchman enters into the work group 
to bring up the subject of religious faith, or 


if a church layman attempts to share his re- 
ligious convictions with fellow workers, the 
barrier of acceptable social patterns arises. 

This does not mean that the gospel cannot 
be communicated on the job. It does suggest 
that the barriers must be recognized and dealt 
with. 

D. Barriers Arising from the 
Institutional Patterns of the Church 

There is a final group of barriers which we 
have observed as we attempt to communicate 
the gospel to wage earners. These are the 
barriers that arise from the institutional pat- 
terns of the church. For this study let us 
briefly comment upon four of them. During 
the past two summers we have had our stu- 
dents fill out questionnaires in an attempt to 
analyze these institutional patterns and, while 
the results seem fairly clear, the technique 
used is still such an imperfect instrument of 
evaluation, that again I am required to give 
a summary of impressions rather than any 
facts which are substantiated by documenta- 
tion. 

1. The first of this group of barriers con- 
cerns the external appearance of the church 
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facilities. What is the response of a wage 
earner when he looks at one of our buildings? 
There are the wage earners who have had a 
past familiarity with Protestant churches. For 
them, even in a strange city, a church building 
brings forth a series of emotional associations 
with the churches they have known in the 
past. At this stage we feel that there is no 
adequate information concerning the re- 
sponse stimulated by the church in an urban- 
industrial situation to wage earners who have 
migrated from rural areas, small towns, or 
smaller cities. Here is an area of research 
that yet needs to be made. 


In our program, our concern has been di- 
rected more toward the worker who has not 
grown up in the Protestant church tradition 
and we have become increasingly aware of 
the importance of the external appearances 
of our church buildings to these people. Ex- 
cept for the new industrial suburbs, most of 
our churches in industrial communities ap- 
pear to be forbidding and unattractive. Too 
many of our inner city churches are big, ugly, 
dirty, and often look as though they had gone 
out of business. 


What constitutes an external appearance 
that is inviting to a wage earner and thus pro- 
vides an opportunity for communication? We 
have not been able to reach agreement. I 
cite specific illustrations of the problem. Is 
Fourth Presbyterian Church on Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, a church that provides 
a welcome so that a working man who has 
never been inside will come in? Or is the 
large store front of the West Side Christian 
Parish on Roosevelt Road near Ashland Ave- 
enue in Chicago a more effective external ap- 
pearance? Our observations are not conclu- 
sive. Most of our men would feel that 
something in between these extremes would 
be the most effective invitation to the men 
whom they have come to know at work. 

This much we believe has been demon- 
strated. The worker who has not grown up 
in a Protestant church is as hesitant about 
entering one of our buildings, even with the 
doors wide open and a crowd of people going 
in at 11:00 on Sunday morning, as most of 
us would be hesitant of entering the Elks Club 
or some similar social institution to which 
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he did not belong. He tends to feel that it is 
a private and somewhat closed club. Further- 
more, he does not know what is acceptable 
behaviour and he hesitates to step in where 
he may be conspicious by being different. 
Even when the building may be attractive 
there is the additional need to make it clear 
that this strange workman is welcome and 
wanted. If the building is uninviting and 
repulsive even this invitation is likely not to 
be very effective. 

Unless the outsider is persuaded to come 
inside there is no opportunity for communi- 
cating the gospel through all the techniques 
we may use in the church. 

2. There is a second barrier that arises 
immediately after the first one. Here the ex- 
perience of our students has been clear and 
decisive. The initial impressions created upon 
the stranger within our doors is by all means 
a decisive impression. Our men, ministers 
and the summer ministerial students, have 
attended dozens of churches in the cities of 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. In most of them 
there has been little effort made to give any 
personal attention or show any interest in 
strangers. There are notable exceptions. We 
have had a number of summer students who 
have attended the same church anywhere from 
eight to eleven consecutive Sundays without 
receiving any personal interest on the part of 
anyone, including the minister. Only rarely, 
in Our summer program, has a church taken 
the initiative to draw the visiting student into 
the fellowship of worship or of the congrega- 
tion. Our men have clearly felt that the men 
with whom they have worked during the 
week would rarely have gone back a second 
time to the churches which our men have at- 
tended. We have come to feel that this first 
visit is particularly decisive. 

One of the clearest of all impressions grow- 
ing out of out Ministers-In-Industry program 
has been that the opportunity of communi- 
cating the gospel hangs far more upon the 
treatment given visiting workers on their 
first visit to church than upon most other of 
oft church practices. 

Ironically the churches which think them- 
selves to be most friendly are often the great- 
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est offenders. In a so-called friendly church 
where people are speaking happily to one 
another and there is a buzz of pleasant con- 
versation, the in-group knows each other but 
the stranger is more acutely aware of being 
an outsider and of being excluded. Actually 
the visitor feels the distinction of exclusion 
more sharply in the friendly church where 
friends are greeting friends than in the cold 
church where no one speaks to anyone else. 
In the latter he is at least not different from 
the others and therefore not personally ex- 
cluded. 

3. There is a third barrier in this group. 
We mention it briefly and hasten on. The 
atmosphere and the climate of the service or 
of the group activity is important in creating 
a favorable attitude upon the part of the vis- 
itor. There are many aspects to the details 
involved, and much diversity of opinion. Our 
attempts to analyze these are merely in ele- 
mentary stages. One particular problem can 
be mentioned. 

Probably that which has been most dis- 
cussed and concerning which there is a clear 
awareness of need is our religious music. This 
issue can open up endless debate but in the 
light of our experiences may we suggest that 
most of our religious music leaves the ordi- 
nary wage earner of industrial America com- 
pletely cold and possibly even offended. 


Three years ago I attended a conference of 
rural pastors and at the evening dinner the 
combined choirs of several churches in a rural 
larger parish sang several selections of reli- 
gious music to the ministers. The first song, 
and it was in the autumn, was “We Plow the 
Fields and Scatter the Good Seed on the 
Ground.” Immediately I was struck by the 
effectiveness and the relevance of some of 
our fine religious music to the life of agrarian 
people. Immediately I also realized that I 
know of no religious music which can do the 
same thing for the industrial workers of 
America. 

It is our conviction that most of our reli- 
gious music is as much of a barrier as it is a 
help in communicating the gospel to wage 
earners of America today. 

4. And now the final barrier in this 
group. Here it is especially difficult to get 
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objective evidence. I refer to the preaching 
we have heard. 


It is not at all certain that our minsterial 
students are good judges of effective preach- 
ing to wage earners. Yet I believe that their 
impressions, after three months of working 
five days a week with laborers, is as fair a 
test as we can get from any other professional 
group in the church. 


We have not been encouraged by the 
preaching which our men have heard. With- 
out going into detail may we merely suggest 
that our evidence, at this date, points toward 
certain characteristics that then to limit our 
effectiveness in communicating the gospel to 
wage earners. These are: 


a. The subject matter and the discussion 
around the subject is frequently so unrelated 
to the lives of workers that they scarcely know 
what is being discussed. It must be remem- 
bered that we live in a Biblically illiterate 
generation and that the mass communications 
of our day keep our people’s minds in a secu- 
lar world far removed from Biblical and 
ecclesiastical traditions and concepts. 


b. The words we use do not mean to 
workers what they mean to us. One of our 
summer groups became so conscious of this 
difficulty that the men experimented with 
some of our most common words which have 
theological content. Individually, and in 
small groups, they attempted to write brief 
descriptions of these religicus words and to 
use language that would be understood by 
the men that they knew in the factories. The 
words were: forgiveness, redemption, salva- 
tion, God, grace, justice, sin, heaven, hell, 
death, resurrection. They were unable to 
draft satisfactory definitions. They did learn, 
the hard way, that words which are familiar 
and precious to us may have little, or no, 
value to men whose background is unlike our 
own. We are not suggesting that the use of 
these words be discontinued; we are sug- 
gesting that our present use of them fre- 
quently does not communicate what we 
assume we are communicating. 

c. The emphasis upon formal preaching 
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may be less effective, unless supplemented by 
other forms of communication, than it may 
have been to other generations. American 
industry has gone through a revolution in the 
past two or three decades. The “age of the 
moguls” and the era of industrial authoritar- 
ianism has given way to a rapidly increasing 
democracy in industry. One way communi- 
cation, which was the only way until recently, 
is as outmoded as the Model T. The empha- 
sis is upon “two-way communication.” Five 
years ago everyone was talking about it; now 
it is so commonly accepted that the expres- 
sion is less frequently heard but the practice 
is taken for granted. Decisions, in human 
relations, are not handed down from a high 
place; they are wrought out “across-the-table.” 
Workers today are more resentful at being 
told what to think and what to do than they 
have formerly been. Many are not content to 
sit passively and listen for half an hour while 
one man tells them wha they should believe 
and how they should live. The climate in 
industry has changed; it'becomes a barrier if 
we persist in insisting upon the traditional 
patterns of communicating the gospel. 

In this hasty sketch there have been nu- 
merous over-simplifications. These may result 
in inaccurate impressions on the part of those 
to whom this paper is meant to communicate. 
In pointing out four types of barriers that 
handicap us in communicating the gospel to 
American wage earners we have attempted 
to indicate that communication must be con- 
cerned both with the instruments of com- 
munication and with the climate of recep- 
tivity. More time has been given, in this 
report, to the climate of receptivity than to 
the methods used. This is done, in the belief 
that (1) we have often neglected to give 
adequate attention to the nature and the 
strength of the forces of resistance that are 
set against us, and (2) in the belief that the 
methods used must be those that particularly 
fit the people to whom we would bring the 
gospel. None are so deaf as those who will 
not hear; many who will not hear from one 
approach will listen if we come to them in 
another manner. 
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SS geomiepand COURSES in religious edu- 
cation are designed to further the pro- 
fessional education of men and women, 
those who expect to become pastors and 
those who wish to specialize in religious 
education. Some seminaries provide for a 
variety of religious vocations, including di- 
recting the educational work of the local 
church, teaching in schools or colleges, serv- 
ing in secretarial posts and as university 
chaplains, and more. Probably most reli- 
gious education courses are offered with the 
needs of the future pastor in mind. This is 
the framework within which this article is 
written. 

In the past it has been assumed that pro- 
fessional leaders for the local church — the 
pastor, the associate in charge of Christian 
education, the director of religious educa- 
tion — become educationally competent as a 
result of studying in the field of religious 
education. Why this assumption so often 
proves false is due to (1) lack of under- 
standing of what education is, (2) students’ 
frequent preference for other seminary dis- 
ciplines to the point of neglecting courses 
in education, and (3) the persistent belief, 
usually unexpressed, that Protestant religious 
education in America begins and ends with 
the Sunday school, and the Sunday school 
now —as historically—is mainly the re- 
sponsibility of laymen. 

I 


We turn to the first of these difficulties 
and ask, What is religious education? It is 
more than an array of courses, a discipline, 
a field of study, an inquiry into religious 
learning — though it is all these. It is, also, 
the process through which persons are nur- 
tured, caused to grow, Godward. As process, 
religious education involves individuals and 
groups in experiencing life — particularly at 
crucial moments — reverently, intelligently, 
willingly and knowingly binding themselves 


to values discovered to be of supreme worth. 
As an addendum it may be said that it is the 
faith and experience of the Christian that 
the Supreme Value—discovered through 
experience, and revealed in history — is God. 
in Christ. 

This, of course, is a psychological defini- 
tion that might have been articulated before: 
the present theological revival in this coun- 
try. The addendum to the definition re- 
flects the fairly recent interest that religious 
educators have taken in theology, and sug- 
gests there is merit in speaking of Christian 
education rather than religious education. 
Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that 
the term Christian religious education is 
sometimes employed to distinguish religious 
education that is Christian from that which 
is naturalistic. Whatever term we employ, 


let us agree that we are talking about a proc- 


ess, One with units of experience that help 
learners understand what is involved in nur- 
turing growing persons—be they students. 
at the seminary level or pupils in 
the churches—in the Christian heritage. 
For the seminarian, religious education is 
most significant when, under guidance of 
the professor and the class group as a whole, 
he is moved, himself, to grow Godward. 
Then he is ready to nurture his pupils. 
Religious education courses make no 
claim to being the sole cause of religious 
growth, or the major setting in which it may 
occur; for extension of one’s intellectual 
horizon, release of one’s feelings to flower- 
in personal spiritual renewal, and recogniz- 
able modification of the person as a think- 
ing, feeling, willing being who is putting 
off the old man and taking on the new, all 
take place in moments of self-fulfillment 
that prove to be no respecters of academic 
labelling. In truth, a seminary student's 
spiritual development—his own religious 
education — is rightly understood to derive: 
from all the experiences, in family and! 
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church and college and society, that he 
brings with him to the seminary; from the 
impact of the seminary as a whole on him; 
and from his experiences in church and 
other work in which he engages while in 
seminary. 


Certainly no one field, no single kind of 
experience, is expected to provide the whole 
of the student's personal education in reli- 
gion. Religious education, through its 
courses that delve into the teaching-learning 
process — examining, analyzing, experiment- 
ing, evaluating — modestly requests permis- 
sion (1) to use the students’ own expefi- 
ences as developing Christians to point out 
how growth in religon takes place, and (2) 
to guide their thinking and planning and 
something of their performance as they 
strive to educate children, youth and adults 
through field work and intern opportuni- 
ties. 


It may be said that successful educational 
leadership in the local church derives not 
from the minister’s having taken religious 
education courses in seminary, but from the 


Christian educational process having taken 
hold of the minister-student. 


II 


It we look closely at the statement that 


ministerial leaders—-whether pastors of 
others — often prove to be weak educators 
because in seminary they preferred studies 
other than religious education, we may be 
forced to the conclusion that the students 
are to be commended for preferring superior 
to inferior courses. To put the matter an- 
other way, because courses in religious edu- 
cation sometimes fail to contribute to the 
student's own nurture in the Christian faith 
—and to give scant promise of equipping 
him to nurture children and adults in the 
future — other courses are elected. It fol- 
lows that religious education courses should 
be improved, for if the ministerial leader- 
ship of the local church is to be found com- 
petent, obviously the student's educational 
experience in seminary and afterwards must 
be strengthened. I suggest that this cannot 
be accomplished by multiplying courses, 
though religious education in the seminary 
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might well embrace (1) course work that 
articulates the purposes of education in the 
Christian church, together with knowledge 
of acceptable Protestant programs and pro- 
cedures of nurturing children, adolescents 
and adults; (2) larger units of study con- 
ducted by a panel of teachers in which, for 
example, theology, sociology, ethics, educa- 
tion and psychology are used to help stu- 
dents think in broad terms both about cur- 
rent and timeless issues of living; (3) lab- 
oratory and intern experiences explicitly 
established to overcome weakness of class- 
room learning; (4) graduated field experi- 
ence to enable every student to try his hand 
at classroom teaching—under guidance 
both of a master-teacher and a seminary pro- 
fessor serving as a supervisor; (5) expan- 
sion of practice-teaching into selected public 
and private schools where, if available any- 
where in a given community, master-teachers 
are likely to be found; (6) senior and grad- 
uate seminars — for students who have had 
a term in the pastorate—that use case 
studies of the students’ churches for the pur- 
pose of teaching educational leadership 
along supervisory and administrative lines; 
and (7) short-term conferences and lecture 
series directed to pastors and associates in 
Christian education who congregate at the 
seminary for strengthening their work as 
community leaders, notably in significant 
areas like that of religion in public educa- 
tion. 

Neither more nor better courses in reli- 
gious education suffice to insure the kind of 
curriculum through which students may ex- 
perience Christian nurture and, having ex- 
perienced it for themselves, be advanced 
toward competency in guiding others’ nur- 
ture. What then? 

Realizing that the educational process in 
the seminary is not confined to courses la- 
belled Religious Education, all professors 
must use the process to infuse the several 
disciplines in the curriculum and to per- 
meate the seminary community. And the 
life of the churches served by students may 
be similarly affected. 

Conceivably a chief contribution of reli- 
gious education issues from its opportunity 
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to collaborate with other seminary disci- 
plines to the end that they may be function- 
ally more effective than they are when they 
ignore the educational process. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that religious education 
reaches a new status, teaming with older 
seminary disciplines for the purpose of mak- 
ing them efficient teaching-learning en- 
counters. Actually education’s influence is 
being felt when professors in other fields 
concern themselves with improving what- 
ever teaching-learning process engages them. 
Every time students systematically under- 
take research in a problem area, working 
through to a solution for the common good, 
the educational process is reflected. The 
student who adopts an exploratory and dem- 
ocratic approach to his field work is show- 
ing the educational process at work in its 
elementary, but essential, stages. Seminary 
graduates who take a reasoned position 
whereby they share responsibility, decisions 
and service with their people, are bringing 
the educational experience to the fore. 

Find a seminary where the above is hap- 
pening, and you find students for whom it 
is impossible to neglect education. They 
are both experiencing it as process — in 
Bible, theology, ethics and other disciplines 
—and they are being prepared to serve their 
future churches as educational leaders. 

There are those who shrink from an em- 
phasis such as I’m making, arguing that 
functional education dilutes the rigorous 
discipline afforded by “straight content” ed- 
ucation. These critics might well say, with 
more humor than cynicism, that religious 
educators—in the name of education — 
effect the downfall of theological education, 
aiding weak students who insist that every 
seminary course, every class session, should 
provide a manageable package of informa- 
tion that can be used with the next con- 
gregation or church group to be faced. The 
argument might advance to expose the sem- 
inary educator—whether a professor of 
religious education or of theology or any 
other —as a pragmatist whose final test for 
the validity of any curriculum, or any part of 
it, is that it be useful. 


A brief answer to the critics: knowledge 
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of the Bible, history, doctrine, and the rest, 
becomes not weaker but stronger when stu- 
dents understand, communicate and live 
what they have learned. This is the educa- 
tor’s theme; it is also a recurrent biblical 
theme that only the fruitage of one’s life 
attests to whether or not he has learned of 
righteousness and truth. 


Let the traditionalist and the functionalist 
meet on this educational ground, and say: 
We agree that though knowledge is not vir- 
tue, there is no virtue in not knowing. 
(And there is vice in not using or living 
the best that is known.) And knowing the 
Christian heritage and the tasks of the min- 
ister may best be assured in the measure that 
the seminary curriculum joins the heritage 
with crucial issues confronting students to- 
day and tomorrow. When this meeting oc- 
curs, theological education weds vigorous 
intellectual pursuits with current, enriching 
experiences. 


Il 


I've stated my conviction that religious 
education in the seminary is a process of 
nurture that over-leaps the boundaries of 
courses of study; it may be expected to per- 
vade the life of the students in their semi- 
nary and church communities. Just so the 
educational work of the local church is not 
confined — though it is still mainly carried — 
within the Sunday school. Nor is the Sunday 
school so much outside the responsibility of 
the minister as is ofen thought, although — 
from its founding in 1780 till now — its work 
has been largely discharged by laymen who 
have concerned themselves principally with 
Bible teaching. Indeed, knowledge of — facts 
about—the Bible has been equated with 
Christian nurture. This was true well into 
the twentieth century, until seminary gradu- 
ates began to exert limited but decisive in- 
fluence reflecting a wider perspective. Their 
perspective broke with a literal Bible and 
drew upon scholars dedicated to the literary 
criticism of the Bible. This development 
joined hands with advocates of graded Sun- 
day school curricula trying to counteract the 
Uniform Lesson plan regnant during the 
last part of the nineteenth century and the 
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early years of this century. This was one 
stream that fed the newly emerging reli- 
gious education movement. At its center 
were people like President William Rainey 
Harper of the University of Chicago, Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, and the child educators 
Margaret Chushman and Mrs. J. Wood- 
bridge Barnes. In 1908 the principle of 
graded Sunday school curricula was adopted. 

Meantime, another stream arose with the 
investigations into religious experience by 
E. D. Starbuck, George Albert Coe, William 
James and G. Stanley Hall. These psychol- 
ogists affected both liberal theology and re- 
ligious education. 


A third stream flowed from John Dewey, 
the educational psychologist and philoso- 
pher, who— at the turn of the century — 
was clearing the way for scientific study of 
learning that was to burst forth in the work 
of E. L. Thorndike and innumerable experi- 
menters and theorists in secular education. 
By the 1920's this new science of education 
was to influence modern religious educa- 
tion. 

From the founding of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in 1903 to the formation 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education in 1922, modern religious educa- 
tion took shape, nourished by biblical schol- 
arship, by the psychology of religion and the 
psychology of learning. When the early 
professors of religious education began to 
teach in the seminaries, it became clear that 
Liberal Theology and the Social Gospel were 
imbedded in the movement. It might be 
fair to say that Liberal Theology was the 
ground and the Social Gospel was the goal 
of the faith of leading religious educators. 

During the latter years between the for- 
mation of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education and its emergence as the 
Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches (1950), in the 
realm of belief Protestant educators were 
proving sensitive to the theological revival. 
Harrison S. Elliott's Can Religious Educa- 
tion be Christian?, H. Shelton Smith's Fasth 
and Nurture, Paul H. Vieth’s The Church 
and Christian Education, and Randolph C. 
Miller's The Clue to Christian Education 
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serve to tell something of the movement's 
quest for theological dimensions. Papers 
read before the Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion in 1953 at Pittsburgh —and published 
subsequently in the journal, Religious Edu- 
cation — further point to educators’ theo- 
logical concern. 

This historic sketch emphasizes that the 
scope of religious education requires profes- 
sional no less than lay leadership. 

Concurrently, during the past quarter- 
century, in the operational realm, religious 
education has sought to establish the fact 
that religious nurture is too weighty an en- 
terprise to be carried by the Sunday school. 
Organizationally, religious education has 
striven to expand the teaching program of 
the local church so as to provide for it a 
church school—a school composed of the 
Sunday school, the vacation church school, 
the weekday classes, the fellowships of chil- 
dren, youth and adults, with all these auxil- 
iaries integrated in the life of the church. 
And the key leader, as chief educator and 
administrator, it has been repeatedly em- 
phasized, ought to be the minister. 

The question remains, How widely do 
pastors recognize that Christian nurture is 
too big a job for the Sunday school? And 
the corollary is, Are ministers who are es- 
sentially preachers temperamentally equipped, 
also, to be teacher? And, if not teachers, at 
least educational administrators? 

Where there are churches that have 
rightly assessed the function of the Sunday 
school, one is likely to find that ministerial 
leadership has established sister agencies to 
strengthen the educational program of that 
church. This means that the Sunday school 
is no longer expected to do the whole job 
of religious teaching. Where pastors have 
failed to give adequate educational leader- 
ship the cause may be traced to the fact that, 
as students, they did not find the seminary 
curriculum to be a vital educational experi- 
ence. 


IV 


Religious education exists as a part of the 
seminary curriculum for the very purpose of 
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preparing future ministers to discharge their 
educational tasks in the churches. Unlike 
many European Protestant Communions in 
which a major portion of the pastor’s work 
is that of teaching the faith to children on 
weekdays, Protestants in this country gen- 
erally expect their pastor to teach only a 
short-term class for young people preparing 
for church membership, and possibly an oc- 
casional adult Bible class. Little wonder 
that ministers seldom feel need for careful 
preparation, during seminary or later, for 
becoming teachers. 

Surely the seminary curriculum must serve 
the prospective pastor by giving him educa- 
tional experiences that will enable him to 
administer a church educational program. 
Seminary courses intimately related to field 
practice can equip the future pastor to dis- 
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tinguish good from poor church education, 
worthy from unworthy educational purposes 


_ and practices, effective from ineffective 


classroom teaching, happy and growing 
pupils who are apathetic or rebellious, per- 
haps resistant to learning religion. 

Because it is the pastors of our churches 
upon whom educational leadership devolves, 
the seminary aspires, through its division of 
religious education, to make its graduates 
educationally alert and capable of bringing 
help to lay teachers. These teachers await 
leadership unlikely to come unless pastors 
provide it. Happily, seminary graduates 
who have experienced and mastered the edu- 
cational process have in their possession 
both motive and means for revitalizing the 
churches they purpose to lead. 





You can help crippled children. Use Easter Seals. Volunteer your services to your 
Easter Seal Society. 





Your Easter Seal Society is the oldest and largest voluntary organization serving 
the crippled. 
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HIS ARTICLE is to tell the concrete 

story of how St. Joseph’s Catholic Rural 

Church in Jasper County, Illinois, has related 
its parish activities to its community. 

St Joseph’s parish was organized by a few 
farm families in 1874. It was a Mission 
Church served by the Franciscan Fathers, 
whose headquarters are at Teutopolis, Illinois, 
12 miles from St. Joseph's Church. In June 
of 1922 the Fathers turned this Mission over 
to the Diocese of Alton, now the Diocese of 
Springfield in Illinois. Bishop Ryan then 


appointed Father Nell the first resident pastor 
of St. Joseph Church, the appointment to 
take effect July 1, 1922. 

At the time of this change, this open 
country church had a membership of thirty- 
seven farm families, scattered over a radius 
of eight miles, with the closest stores five 


miles away at Dieterich, Montrose, Wheeler 
and Gila. All thirty-seven families were ac- 
tive, practical Catholics, willing to do what 
they could to help carry on the work of 
their parish. They had a fine brick church 
building seating 250 people, to which a 
small but well built brick rectory was at- 
tached. The first frame church building was 
still standing, but had not been used for sev- 
eral years. All these buildings and the par- 
ish cemetery were on two acres of land be- 
longing to the parish. The church debts 
amounted to only $1,000.00. 
Parish Problems in 1922 

Due to bad roads the children of the par- 
ish were attending seven different one room 
country schools. The bad roads also caused 
many children to miss the weekly religious 
instructions. They likewise made attendance 
at Mass difficult on many Sundays of the 
year. 

The national farm depression following 
the first world war was making itself felt in 
1922, and like other farmers across the United 
States, the members of St. Joseph’s parish had 


a grave economic problem — farm mortgages 
with threatened foreclosures, no credit, de- 
pressed farm prices, no money for the neces- 
sities of life, much less for a decent standard 
of living. 

Because of the poor roads and lack of 
money, there was also a recreation problem. 
The lack of electricity added to the recrea- 
tion difficulties, and made meetings likewise 
difficult. » 

And back of all these “lacks” was the 
need of a community organization, through 
which all the people of the community could 
work together to solve their common prob- 
lems touching education, recreation, health, 
insurance, credit, interest, farm prices, bad 
roads, worn out land, etc., etc. 

To make matters worse there was a four- 
fold religious division of the community, 
which just at that time was intensified by the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan. Also there 
were six churches in the community, which 
with the group not going to any of the 
churches, gave at least seven different view- 
points, whenever religion entered into any 
of the community problems, evenly in- 
directly. 

Parish meetings were held to study and 
discuss these and other problems, after which 
the men and women of the parish were asked 
separately to make a list of the things they 
needed most urgently. Surprisingly both 
lists were headed with “we need more money 
and better roads.” This choice was explained 
by one of the women with: “Give us those 
two, and we can get anything else we need 
or want.” 

But How Get “More Money” and 
“Better Roads” 

It was plain to all the parishioners they 
could not get them for themselves alone. If 
they were to get them, they would have to 
work with and for others living in the com- 
munity. Soon they discovered they would 
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have to work on a still wider basis to get 
these things — the county — the state — the 
nation. (Lately they have discovered that the 
basis of their own well-being is really the 
world). 

But working with others on a community 
basis as a church was not possible. They 
discovered that working together in the com- 
munity required autonomous organizations 
to which everybody in the community can 
belong. These independent community or- 
ganizations must be made up of individuals 
who elect their own officers, and run their 
own special affairs for which they are set 
up. Such community organizations are the 
Farm Bureau which looks after the economic 
affairs of farmers, for the public school dis- 
trict which takes care of the education of the 
children. It was plain to all that neither St. 
Joseph’s, nor any of the other five local 
churches, either alone or as a group, could 
directly or indirectly relate themselves to 
these other overall membership, special pur- 
pose organizations. 

A Discovery 

However, it was equally plain that all the 
members of the six local churches, as well as 
all the non-church members of the com- 
munity, could and should as individual citi- 
zens belong and take part in these other inde- 
pendent, autonomous, special purpose or- 
ganizations. If they did, it would enable all 
the people of the community to work to- 
gether to obtain for all the special benefits 
that only working together could achieve for 
them in education, recreation, social welfare 
or economics. 

In this way the religious freedom of all 
would be safeguarded, and the local churches 
left free to carry on their own special work. 

The people also realized that to make these 
independent, autonomous community organi- 
zations function properly, required under- 
standing, friendliness, tolerance and willing- 
ness to work with others in getting these 
things which all needed. 

Information — Discussion — Action 


To figure out what to do and how to do 
it, the parish members held frequent study 
and discussion meetings. Experts were called 
in to supply needed facts and suggestions. 
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Especially helpful in this regard were the 
Farm Advisers of the neighboring county of 
Effingham, the University of Illinois Exten- 
sion Service, the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, 
and Co-op Parish Activities Service. 

For these parochial meetings the five par- 
ish groupings organized by the Franciscan 
Fathers were retained — married men, mar- 
ried women, young men, young ladies, the 
school children. Sometimes these groups met 
separately, more often they met together as 
a family group. 

To have a good place for these meetings, 
the people of the parish remodeled the old 
frame church building seating 250 people. 
They added a stage giving them a parish hall 
which played an important part in the parish 
and community activities. 

Making Meetings Attractive 

To make these frequent meetings attrac- 
tive, they were started with a fun period, fol- 
lowed by lunch, after which came the in- 
formation, discussion and action session. 
Playing and eating together was a wonderful 
preparation for the business session. 

The recreation leadership necessary to en- 
able the people to play together and entertain 
each other week after week, was supplied by 
Miss Edith Feldhake of Co-op Parish Activi- 
ties Service. Each family brought enough 
“eats” for their family, plus a little extra 
for visitors. The information needed was 
supplied by appointed local men and women, 
and outside experts. Everybody was urged 
to take an active part in the discussion, and 
to vote in deciding what action to take. An- 
nouncements and reports of the meetings 
were given in the Parish Bulletin, keeping 
everybody in the parish abreast of what was 
going to be done at the meetings, as well as 
what was decided to be done, why, how, when, 
by whom and where. 


Community Meetings Added to 
Parish Meetings 

When the Effingham County Farm Ad- 
viser came into the picture, it was decided to 
invite every family in the community to at- 
tend these meetings held at the parish hall. 
The Parish Bulletin for the time being was 
changed to the “Community News,” and sent 
to all the families in the community. 
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Progress was fast because both Mr. Wil- 
liam Wascher, and later Mr. George Iftner, 
Farm Advisers of Effingham County, were 
able to help us understand what caused our 
economic problems and how they could be 
solved. Parish Activities Service had simi- 
lar information about the social welfare, 
recreational and educational parish problems. 
For the time being the attention of the whole 
community was focussed on the solution of 
the economic problems, because their solu- 
tion would give us the money and the roads, 
on which depended getting the social wel- 
fare, recreational, cultural and educational 
values desired. 

The Spiritual Life First 

In the meantime, the spiritual life of the 
parish was not neglected. It was recognized 
by all the parishioners that this spiritual life 
of the individual, of the family, and of the 
parish must come first, because it was the 
vivifying influence directing and keeping 
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straight all the economic, educational, recrea- 
tional and social welfare work the parish 
members were doing in the various special 
community organizations and agencies for 
these activities. The following drawings 
drawn about 1928 give an idea of how this 
plan was worked out with the Farm Bureau 
organization. 


Outline of the Economic Program Adopted 


From the information and suggestions 
made by the Effingham County Farm Ad- 
visers, the community adopted the following 
economic program, and in course of time 
actually put it into practice. 


1. Join the Illinois Farmers’ Occupational 
Group, the Farm Bureau. This will en- 
able every farm family to work with the 
other farm families of the township, 
county, state and nation in getting things 
farmers must have for a decent standard 
of living. 
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"FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN - 
As Jasper County had no Farm Bu- 3. Drain the land. This has naturally de- 





reau of its own at that time, it was de- 
cided the farmers of our community 
would join the Effingham County Farm 
Bureau. They did this in such numbers 
that the Jasper County Unit was soon the 
largest and most active in the Effingham 
County Farm Bureau. 

In 1935 the parish members decided 
we needed our own Jasper County Farm 
Bureau, They took the lead in the organi- 
zation work required, and the Jasper 
County Farm Bureau was established in 
the Fall of 1936. 

. Join the Farm Co-operatives operating 
in our area, and help organize other 
Co-ops as needed. 

This suggestion was carried out so 
thoroughly that practically every family 
in the parish soon belonged to a dozen 
or more Co-ops, including milk, cream, 
livestock, poultry, petroleum, paint sup- 
plies, seed, feed, dairy herd improvement, 
better sires, insurance, electricity, etc. 
The climax in this Co-op program was 
the leadership given by the parish in 
setting up the REA Norris Electric Co- 
Op, now serving a dozen other counties. 


veloped into the present Soil Conserva- 
tion Program in which the parish mem- 
bers have taken a very active and profit- 
able part. 


. Test the soil for acidity and apply the 


needed lime as indicated. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Wascher the farms 
within eight miles of the church were 
tested at the parish hall by the farmers 
themselves. As a result of these tests 
mountains of lime have been brought in 
and spread over the forms. On one day 
alone a hundred and two railroad car- 
loads of lime were hauled into the com- 
munity. 


. Plow under green clover and other suit- 


able green plants to supply needed humus 
for the ground. To demonstrate the 
value of using limestone and plowing 
under green crops, the parish members 
volunteered to prepare the ground prop- 
erly and put out demonstration plots of 
these and other practices. 


. Rotate the crops. 

. Use improved seeds. 

. Use improved sires. 

. Market co-operatively. 


The parish at 
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various times was able to help promote 
the Sanitary Milk Producers Fluid Milk 
Co-op, as also the Prairie Farms Cream- 
ery Co-op. Perhaps the outstanding 
example of relating the parish work of 
the church to the community, was the 
milk selling plan worked out after sev- 
eral parish meetings and used in the Par- 
ish Bulletin. Mr. Iftner, the Effingham 
County Farm Adviser, used the plan in 
his publicity, which in turn was used by 
the Sanitary Milk Producers Association, 
and from there was passed on to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. With one 
addition made by that Department, the 
plan was used to set up the St. Louis 
fluid milk market, and after it had 
worked out successfully in St. Louis, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture used the 
plan as a base in setting up the fluid 
milk markets in most of the big cities of 
the United States. 

. Use farm machinery co-operatively on a 
neighborhood basis. 

. Improve the roads yourself by working 
them under the direction of your road 
commissioners. 

The first county-wide Farm Bureau 
project after it was organized in 1936 
was the county-wide road improvement 
project, which was so successful that it 
made the township school consolidation 
possible. 

. Take part in the Farm Bureau educa- 
tional and cultural activities such as 
dramatics, study clubs, folk dancing, 
music, etc. Using the plan explained in 
this article, this advice was followed by 
our parish members with great benefit 
to the parish and to Jasper County. 

. Sponsor 4-H Clubs. Parish members 
have led and belonged to 4-H Clubs un- 
interruptedly since 1923. 

. Promote Rural Youth activities. 

The Youth activities of St. Joseph’s 
parish impressed Mr. Iftmer enough to 
ask that these activities be extended to 
all of the Effingham County Rural 
Youth. This Rural Youth county project 
appealed to Dr. David Lindstrom of the 
University of Illinois Extension Service 
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so much that he proposed it to all the 
Illinois counties. The project was 
adopted by practically all of the counties. 
At one of their Illinois Rural Youth An- 
nual Banquets, Mr. Ifier and Father Nell 
were presented with pins in acknowledg- 
ment of their pioneer work in setting up 
the first Illinois County Rural Youth 
Organization. 

Carrying out the above 14 point economic 
program was no burden to the parish, as it 
was the Farm Bureau's program. Being that, 
it made it possible for all the farmers in the 
township to adopt and carry on the same 
program. By allowing the Farm Bureau to 
use the parish hall, the parish electric light 
plant, projectors, and its other meeting fa- 
cilities, the parish increased the effectiveness 
of the Farm Bureau in the community, at the 
same time helping the parishioners to solve 
their economic problems. A further by- 
product of this co-operation with the Farm 
Bureau was the good will and better under- 
standing among the people of the community, 
the township and the county. 

Thus St. Joseph’s Church by using the 
plan explained in this article, has effectively 
related itself to the economic life of the com- 
munity to everybody’s satisfaction and profit. 
Without any entanglements or suspicions, by 
using this plan it has kept itself free to carry 
on its spiritual work of giving glory to God, 
and helping men of good will to have the 
physical good things of life they need for 
their well-being and happiness here and here- 
after. 


The Parish Relating Itself to Education 
in the Community 


The church relates itself to the community 
through the religious life of its members. The 
better they understand their religion, the 
more they will love God and be willing to 
do the things He wants done in both their 
spiritual and physical life. This will develop 
a Christian character through which all the 
activities of their everyday life are dominated 
by Christian principles. Be these activities 
secular or religious, the man of character will 
regulate his actions by the religious principles 
taught him by his church. Thus as a member of 
a community organization such as the Farm 
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Bureau, the School Board, etc., the individual's 
character built with the help of his church, 
will direct his actions accordingly, without 
being conscious of the fact that he is relating 
his church to the community. 

This fact makes religious instruction one 
of the most important activities of the 
church. Without satisfactory religious in- 
struction, the members of church will find 
it difficult to build their character to make 
their spiritual life serve as a motive and 
“capstone” for all their other life activities. 

St. Joseph’s Church had no parochial 
school, and so the religious instruction for the 
children had to be given outside of school 
time. As the bad roads spoiled the at- 
tendance at the weekly religious instruction 
classes, an effort was made to supply the 
lack by Religious Vacation Schools. This 
helped some, but not enough. 

The parish next tried a Religious Home 
Study Program, using Schuster’s Bible His- 
tory and the Baltimore Catechism No. 2 as 
study texts. The Parish Bulletin supplied the 
parents with teaching aids, and the chil- 
dren with study helps and tests, enabling the 
parents to teach their children at home. Before 
the children wrote out the tests, the parents 
discussed the tests with them to clear up mis- 
understandings and supply instruction missed 
before. These written tests were then cor- 
rected by the parents, after which they were 
checked by eight capable young ladies of the 
parish, one for each grade. The same young 
ladies also had a verbal discussion with their 
grades after the Sunday Mass to clear up any 
misunderstandings or omissions exposed by 
the tests. This Home Study was supple- 
mented by Sermons, special religious classes 
on Saturdays, Summer Vacation Schools, Illus- 
trated lectures and religious reading material 
supy’ « » by the parish. 

Tnis Home Study Course in 1942 was im- 
proved by supplying every family in the 
parish with a projector and filmstrips illus- 
trating the Bible and the Catechism. These 
projected religious pictures made it easier 
and more pleasant for the parents to teach 
their children. The same texts, tests and 
other helps were continued as before. This 
filmstrip program was continued five years, 
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completing the Old and the New Testament 
and the entire Catechism—the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Sacra- 
ments and Prayer. Both parents and chil- 
dren learned much through this Home Study, 
but it was carried on with much trouble and 
expense, and was not altogether satisfactory. 

By this time, 1948, the roads had become 
“all weather,” and all the children were able to 
attend the September to May religious in- 
structions on Saturday mornings from 7:30 
a.m. to 11 a. m,, and also the three weeks 
Religious Vacation Schools. As this has 
worked out well, the intensive visual Home 
Instruction project was discontinued. 

The religious instruction of the adults is 
now carried on through the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine program. The parish has 
13 study and discussion clubs for the married 
adults, 2 for those out of high school and not 
yet married and 1 for the high school stu- 
dents. All the groups meet sixteen times or 
oftener each year. The parish Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine Religious Instruction 
Program is actively participated in by 30 


grade school boys, 39 grade school girls, 12 
high school students, 18 out of high school, 
123 married people,—altogether 222 are 
enrolled. As the total population of the par- 
ish now is 328, and the number of children 
not yet attending school is 72, we have 256 


possible C.C.D. members. Most of the 34 
not enrolled are old or sick. The 328 mem- 
bers of the parish belong to 70 families, living 
in 60 households. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Religious Instruction Program is supple- 
mented by a number of other group activities 
including illustrated lectures, group sub- 
scriptions to religious magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, etc.,—all attempts to keep the 
spiritual life of the parish vital, able to serve 
as an influencing motive and “capstone” for 
all the other activities of the parishioners, en- 
abling St. Joseph’s Church, through its mem- 
bers, to relate its work to the community. 


The Public School and the Parish 


When the question of grade school con- 
solidation came up in the community, the 
parishioners found themselves, very much 
divided, as were the rest of the people of the 
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community and township. It was not prac- 
tical for St. Joseph’s Church to enter into the 
heated debate. But the parishioners met to 
discuss and decide what they as a group felt 
was the proper thing to be done in the mat- 
ter. After much “talk,” the majority ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of consolidation, 
and all knew the pros and cons of the prob- 
lem, and were able to argue for their view- 
point. 

After the consolidation vote carried in the 
school district, the school could not be built 
because the bonds salesmen would not buy 
our district school bonds. The School Board 
called several community meetings to dis- 
cuss what to do. These meetings were held 
in our parish hall and were attended by most 
of the people living in the school district. 
At one of our parish meetings it had beea 
suggested that the people of the school dis- 
trict buy our own school bonds to get the 
money to build the school they had voted for. 
This plan was accepted by the group and 
was brought up as a suggestion at the gen- 
eral meeting. After much discussion the 
suggestion was adopted, the people of the 
school district bought their own school bonds, 
and the school could be built. To make it 
possible for the School Board to set up a satis- 
factory consolidation at once, St. Joseph's 
Church invited the public school to use its 
parish hall for a school until the new building 
was completed. The Board accepted the invi- 
tation, and was able to consolidate the schools 
before the new school building could even 
be begun. 


Instead of 11 one-room schools, with 11 
teachers, each trying to teach 8 grades, we 
now have four teachers, each teaching 2 
grades, assisted by a special music teacher 
for all the grades. The children have the 
facilities for a good physical education pro- 
gram, including a big playground and a large 
gym, making possible group games, base- 
ball, basketball, dramatics, chorus and band. 
Incidentally the playground, gym and stage, 
give the community facilities for large meet- 
ings, baseball and dramatics which it did not 
have before. The results — wonderful. 
Especially noticeable in the parish is the im- 
provement in reading ability in the religious 
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instruction classes, and the musical ability in 
the parish choir. 


A very similar relationship exists in regard 
to our consolidated public high school. 

Thus St. Joseph’s Church by using the 
plan described in this article has effectively 
related itself to the educational life of the com- 
munity. An autonomous organization itself, 
the Church makes no effort either to run or 
to “use” the public school, also an autono- 
mous, special purpose organization. However 
the Church is on friendly, helpful terms with 
the school, able through the participation of 
its members to help give all the children of 
the community a good, well rounded educa- 
tion. 


The Same Plan Used in Social 
Welfare and Recreation 
It would take too much space to recount 
how the same plan was successfully followed 
by St. Joseph’s Church in regard to the social 


welfare and recreational life of the com- 
munity and the county. 


Also Used in “Campaign for Christ 
in Jasper County” 


It likewise would take too much space to 
tell details about the 1940-1946 “Campaign 
for Christ in Jasper County.” This cam- 
paign was put on by all the pastors of Jasper 
County in an attempt to work out a county- 
wide method of using the plan described 


in this article. All the churches in the 
county, as also all the organizations and 
agencies in the county were interested. In 
1940, and again in 1945, a Religious Census 
and Survey of the county were made. From 
the facts discovered in the Surveys, some 50 
gtaphs were worked up, and special lists 
compiled, all made available to the pastors 
of the county. The Jasper County Council 
was established, enabling all the special pur- 
pose agencies in the county — political, eco- 
nomic, educational, welfare and religious, to 
work together in close harmony, hedping 
each other to work out their special problems 
together. 


St. Joseph’s parish carried on most of the 
detail work connected with the “Campaign 
for Christ in Jasper County.” 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 28, Nos. 3-4, 


March-April, 1954. 


I. ABSTRACTS REFERRING TO MAN’S 
THOUGHT PROCESSES 


Here are two attempts to define char- 
acter more clearly. 


2263. ARNOLD, WILHELM. PERSON, CHAR- 
AKTER, PERSONLICHKEIT. (Person, character, per- 
sonality.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 275- 
289.— “To be a person is the basis of being hu- 
man. The person is a final moment of our exis- 
tence which may be equated with the self... . 
Character is the indivisible, particular (individual ) 
singularity of the person. . . . Personality is the 
definite, unique, indivisible, organic existence of a 
person; it shows the mark of character developed 
from predisposition and surroundings, revealing 
itself in material and persoral-social activity and 
passivity, and it is ultimately oriented to a value- 
implicated spiritual ideal." — E. W. Eng. 

2271. DELGADO, HONORIO. LA _ PERSON- 
ALIDADY EL CARACTER. (Tercera edicion.) (Per- 
sonality and character. (3d ed.) ) Madrid: Editor- 
ial Scientifico-Medical, 1953. 193 p.—Part I, 
Normal personality, and Part II, Abnormal person- 
ality, treat current views on character and person- 
ality presented by Dilthey, Spranger, Freud Klages, 
Kurt Schneider, William Stern and others. The 
concepts cited are compared. The goal is a dynamic, 
genetic and practical understanding of personality 
and character. Personality is the system of indi- 
vidual, dominant dispositions manifest in the psy- 
chic life of a person. Character is the mind viewed 
in its longitudinal reaction to environment. 121- 
item bibliography. (See 18: 517.) —H. L. 
Latham. 


II. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


2340. MYERS, M. S. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) THE ROLE OF CERTAIN RELIGIOUS VALUES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH. Stud. higher Educ., 
Purdue Univ., 1951, No. 79, 79-85. — The sam- 
ples in this study were drawn from a national sur- 
vey of 8,000 high school students. Comparisons 


are made of superstitious and non-superstitious 
respondents and of religiously and secularly ori- 
ented students. Socio-economic status, educational 
level of parents, and replies on factual knowledge 
questions were found to be lower for the supersti- 
tious and orthodox groups than for the non-super- 
stitious and secular groups. Religious orientation 
influenced the selection of academic courses. “The 
typical high school student has a favorable attitude 
toward the church, attends services about once a 
week, and says prayers once or twice a day.” — 
A. E. Kuenzlé. 


In character development and religious 
education we are ever concerned with the 
characteristics of popular children and lead- 
ers. 


2307. AEDEN, SH. MANHIGIM UMADRIHIM 
BANOAR HAYISR’ELI. (Youth leaders and guides 
in Israel.) Nev hak’eutse, 1951/52, 1(4), 78-90. 
— A comparative study of leadership. A question- 
naire was administrated to 400 adolescents (15-18 
years old) in communal settlements and 427 urban 
ones as to the preferred traits of youth leaders. The 
6 preferred iiaits in the town were: knowledge, 
sociability, scvir ‘ty, intellect, gaiety, organizing 
ability; in the communal settlement: activity, learn- 
ing, capacity of expression, sociability, intellect, 
organizing ability. The difference between the 
scales is explained by means of social factors. — 
H. Ormian. 

2310. BONNEY, MERL E., & POWELL, 
JOHNNY. (North Texas State Coll., Denton.) 
DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR BETWEEN SO- 
CIOMETRICALLY HIGH AND SOCIOMETRICALLY 
LOW CHILDREN. J. educ. Res., 1953, 46, 481-495. 
— Using First Grade children as subjects 10 socio- 
metrically high and 10 sociometrically low children 
were studied. To be accepted for the high group 
a child had to rank in the highest fourth of peer 
acceptance on criteria of both work and play and 
on two successive measurements 3 months apart. 
A child in the low group was correspondingly in 
the lowest fourth. The groups were then studied 
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by means of behavior sampling and the observa- 
tions classified under 25 behavior categories. In 
only 5 categories was there a statistically significant 
difference between the two groups. Children in 
the high group were more conforming, smiled 
more frequently, showed more cooperative group 
participation, made more voluntary contributions 
to the group, and were less likely to be alone dur- 
ing free play periods. — M. Murphy. 


Research like this is valuable wherever 
education is carried on. 


3171. Corey, STEPHEN M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) ACTION RESEARCH 
TO IMPROVE SCHOOL PRACTICES. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953, xii, 161 p. $3.00 —- Teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators would make 
better decisions and engage in more effective prac- 
tices if they were able and willing to conduct re- 
search as a basis for these decisions and practices. 
Various chapters (1) differentiate action research 
from traditional research; (2) illustrate the proc- 
ess of action research; (3) give two examples 
thereof; (4) consider the relativity of research 
quality; (5) describe conditions favorable to ac- 
tion-oriented educational experimentation; (6) 
show action research as a learning method; and 
(7) give statistical problems in action research. 
80-item bibliography. — S. M. Amatora. 


Much heat is generated over the way chil- 
dren spend their leisure. 


This centers par- 
ticularly about comics and television. These 
abstracts supply some empirical information. 


2195. KELMAN, HERBERT C. (Johns Hop- 
kins U., Baltimore, Md.) ATTITUDE CHANGE AS 
A FUNCTION OF RESPONSE RESTRICTION. Hywm. 
Relat., 1953, 6, 185-214. — An attitude question- 
maire about comic books was administered to 3 
groups. These 3 groups were then subjected to a 
lecture which took the opposite position to that ex- 
pressed by them. They were then asked to write a 
defense of their position; one group with no other 
treatment, a second group with a promise of some 
reward if agreement with the lecture eventuated, 
and a third group with a guarantee of reward for 
all who agreed with the lecturer. While confor- 
mity to lecturer views followed along with the de- 
grees of promised reward the intermediate group 
showed the largest degree of attitude change upon 
readministration of the questionnaire the following 
week. 27 references. —R. A. Léttman. 


2350. SULLENGER, T. EARL; PARKE, LIBBIE 
H., « WALLIN, WILLMA K. (U. Omaha, Neb.) 
THE LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. J. educ. Res., 1953, 46, 551- 
554.— Children from an industrial area in grades 
4 through 8 were studied by means of a question- 
naire, and this summary is based on the analysis of 
1800 replies. The 5 most popular activities were 
listening to the radio, movies, reading, roller skat- 
ing, just playing catch. Low participation was 
found in all handicrafts. Extensive information is 
also given on activities in which the children would 
have liked to participate, along with the reasons 
why they were unable to do so.— M. Murphy. 
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2553. SWEETSER, FRANK L., JR. (Boston U., 
Mass.) GRADE SCHOOL FAMILIES MEET TELE- 
VISION. Boston, Mass.: Boston University, Gradu- 
ate School, 1953. 28 p. (Res. Rep. No. 1, prelim. 
ed., mimeo.) — 254 families with grade school 
children were interviewed in 1950 to determine 
initial effects of televiewing in a community near 
Boston and in an outlying suburb. Major findings 
are presented, including that the overt behavior of 
adults, outlying suburban residents, and blue collar 
workers was affected more than that of children, 
nearby residents and white collar workers. Effects 
tended to persist for the first two years of tele- 
viewing. The greatest effect was reallocation of 
time, particularly for those with limited access to 
alternative activities. Discussion of the theory of 
accessibility. — A. L. Martin. 


III. ABSTRACTS RELATING TO 
MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


2377. SHANAS, ETHEL, & HAVIGHURST, ROB- 
ERT J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) RETIREMENT IN FOUR 
PROFESSIONS. J. Geront., 1953, 8, 212-221.— 
Physicians, public school teachers, Methodist min- 
isters, and YMCA secretaries were studied in re- 
gard to retirement experience. Among the groups, 
all except the physicians were forced to retire at a 
fixed age. More than half of the men studied were 
still employed. “Continued work after retirement 
is found to be not necessarily related to either eco- 
nomic necessity or a desire to fill ‘empty time.’” 
“Professional men are found not to retire if they 
can avoid it.” The authors believe that if an ar- 
bitrary age of retirement is necessary, 68 would be 
a reasonable age for professional men. —J. E. 
Birren. 


In these abstracts it is shown that church 
members tend to be those who are well 
adjusted when they grow older. 


2372. MOBERG, Davip O. (Bethel Coll., St. 
Paul, Minn.) CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND PER- 
SONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. J. Geront., 
1953, 8, 207-211.— Residents of institutions in the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis area were given a personal 
adjustment questionnaire and were also questioned 
about the church membership. Church members 
(N = 132) had a significantly higher mean per- 
sonal adjustment score than non-members (N = 
87). However, when a sub-sample of 53 church 
members and 53 non-members, matched for sex, 
employment, club participation, marital status, 
number of living children, education, and self-rat- 
ing of health, were compared, the differences in 
mean personal adjustment scores were not signifi- 
cant. — J. E. Birren. 

2373. MOBERG, DAviD O. (Bethel Coll., St. 
Paul, Minn.) LEADERSHIP IN THE CHURCH AND 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1953, 37, 312-316. — Based on the responses 
to questionnaire items of 219 persons aged prea 
over who were residents of seven institutions in the 
Twin City metropolitan area, the data analyzed in- 
dicate that persons in the sample used who have 
formerly been formal leaders in the church are bet- 
ter adjusted in old age as a group than are those 
who have never held positions of leadership in the 
church. — S. M. Amatora. 
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Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delin- 
quency: A Study of 8,464 Cases of Juvenile De- 
linquency in Baltimore. By BERNARD LANDER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
143 pages. $3.00. 


Growing out of a survey this book analyzes the 
relation in Baltimore between the social and eco- 
nomic data for census tracts and the juvenile delin- 
quency rates for 1939 to 1942 inclusive. 

As Dr. Maclver indicates in his Foreword, al- 
though this is primarily a statistical study limited 
to the problem of prediction, “Dr. Lander . . . is 
not content until he reaches out to the meaningful 
human relations that lie back of the correlations.” 

He uses five variables: — years of school com- 
pleted, monthly rent, room overcrowding, sub- 
standard housing and percentage of non-whites 
and foreign-born. He carefully differentiates his 
delinquency rates in terms of a wide variety of 
factors. And then by means of multiple and 
partial correlation and factor analysis he reaches 
certain quite definite and important conclusions. 

Always guarding against generalizations beyond 
the range of the data studied, Dr. Lander has con- 
cluded both from factor analysis and correlational 
analysis that the delinquency rate is not funda- 
mentally and specifically related “to the socio-eco- 
nomic conditions of an area. The delinquency 
rate in a stable community will be low in spite of 
its being characterized by bad housing, poverty and 
propinquity to the city center. On the other hand 
one would expect a high delinquency rate in an 
area characterized by normlessness and social in- 
stability. In such sections there is a deficiency in 
the traditional social controls which maintain con- 
ventional behavior in stable communities” (p. 89). 

This is for several reasons significant, indeed 
more so than a dozen books offering generalized 
conclusions and hopeful recommendations as to 
methods of control. To this reviewer Dr. Lander 
seems to have finally disposed of a theory spawned 
in Chicago which held that delinquency is in some 
way a function or concomitant of a physical and 
geographical locale rather than of the different 
groups who from time to time move into it and 
that delinquency rates are highest at a city’s center 
whence they decline at some fixed rate along 
“radials of delinquency” stretching outward to the 
city's periphery. He finds “no support for the as- 
sumption . . . that physical space or locale per se 
is an independent or causal factor in the predictions 
or understanding of delinquency” (p. 87). 

Also students of delinquency may well be grate- 
ful to Dr. Lander for his strong evidence that 
“zones in transition” are not unerring guides to 
the areas of high delinquency. Such zones are not 
limited to the innermost zones of the city, nor are 
areas characterized by poverty, bad housing and 
workingmen’s homes found in every such zone. 

To conclude this too brief review with but one 
other significant finding of this excellent book and 
to illustrate in so doing the application of the 
theory of normlessness or anomse as the one factor 
always present in every correlation, it was discov- 
ered that although the incidence of delinquency 


was very high among Negroes in neighborhoods 
of mixed population, it was low in areas in which 
Negroes constituted a considerable majority of the 
population; 13% to 14% in areas from 10% to 
49.9% Negro, but as low as 7% to 10% with 
90% or more Negro population. “The evidence 
cited amply demonstrates that Negro delinquency 
is not a function of effects of race as such but is a 
reflection of social instability” (p. 83). 

This book, it must be apparent on the basis even 
of these inadequate comments, is of such impor- 
tance as to demand the consideration of every in- 
terested student of delinquency and to merit his 
thanks and his hope that Dr. Lander will further 
utilize his statistical skills in expanding our knowl- 
edge both of prediction and control. — Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., Professor of Church and Community, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

ses Ss 


Introduction to Theology. (‘Theology Library,” 
vol. I.) Edited by A. M. HENRY. Translated 
by WILLIAM SToREY. Chicago: Fides Publish- 
ers Association. 306 pages. $5.95. 

For those who are convinced that the theological 
edifice associated with the name of Aquinas is a 
presumptuous rationalism breathing little of the 
spirit of the Gospel, this book has something to 
say. It is the first of four volumes to appear in 
English of a multi-authored set whose final tome 
has not yet been published in France. Seven Do- 
minican friars and a writer on Christian art named 
Joseph Pichard combine in it to prepare the way 
for a presentation to moderns of the substance of 
St. Thomas Aquinas's theological Summa. Some- 
thing of that monumental work in three parts and 
512 closely-knit chapters (called “Questions,” in 
the manner of dispute of the medieval schools), is 
to be conveyed in the three subsequent volumes of 
the Introduction to Theology. The present hand- 
book addresses itself to the sources of Christian 
faith, those classic places where all that belief in 
Christ connotes is to be found in its origins and its 
richness of development. Only the Spirit of God 
can bring this faith to birth and keep it alive in 
hearts. For the Catholic, the divine depository of 
the salvation message has, since Christ’s Ascension, 
ever been twofold in appearance, though in fact the 
one “Gospel conserved in the Church”: the living 
voice of the apostles and their successors in their 
collective office as inerrant teachers, and those in- 
spired Scriptures which in part the apostolic com- 
pany received from Israel and in part themselves 
composed. Theology, then, can not be other than 
a meditative thinking, at times even an argumenta- 
tion, about the paradosis or transmitted message of 
a living Church not mute in any age. A major 
part of that message is found in the Bible on which 
the Church was nourished on and for which it is 
responsible. 

The Reverend Louis J. Putz of the University of 
Notre Dame contributes a brief introduction. A. 
Liégé, O. P. (Ordinis Praedicatorum, a designation 
of St. Dominic’s sons as devoted especially to the 
work of preaching), discusses the Christian reli- 
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gion as primarily the Word of God spoken for 
human hearing. He attempts careful distinction so 
that Tradition, or God's closed Revelation, will not 
be confused with rites, customs or discipline. At 
the same time he tries to dissociate that Tradition 
from whatever “habitual, static, passive, or con- 
formist” (p. 6) connotations it may have for the 
person accustomed to the use of the word in a 
derogatory sense. Liégé favors the idea of Tradi- 
tion as “consciousness” in the Church. Necessarily 
involved, therefore, is a moral Person — Christ and 
His members — aware of divine truth, as also a 
body of such truth objectified for clear knowing. 
The Church as institution and as instrument of 
grace (for it is both); the Church teaching and 
the Church taught; the infallibility of that unani- 
mous people of God in whom the Spirit resides, 
and of their bishops preaching with one voice, and 
of their chief bishop in the highly restricted terms 
of the Vatican Council definition, are all ex- 
pounded here. Liégé makes clear what a “dogma” 
is, and treats of the impossibility of the manufac- 
ture of new truth completely unrelated to the apos- 
tolic deposit. His presentation has the virtue of 
directness, whatever effect it may have on readers. 

A. M. Dubarle’s “Introduction to Holy Scrip- 
ture” does no violence to the questions of canon, 
inspiration, inerrancy, or the senses of Scripture, 
given the possibility of a Church that can not mis- 
lead; this despite the compactness of his treatment. 
He is at pains to underline the place of honor of 
inspired Scripture in the Church, and its unparal- 
leled influential character upon souls. One might 
wish to see mention of how Christian holiness is 
thought possible for those who have done little 
Bible reading, so well does he handle the opposite 
question of a needed conformity to the “rule of 
faith” as the ancient Catholic condition for most 
fruitful perusal. 

I. H. Dalmais deals with theology and the 
Church's public prayer, or liturgy. This is a highly 
instructive forty-five pages on rites, languages, and 
ritual books which flows from an opening expo- 
sition of liturgy as an act of the Church calculated 
to “both signify and bring about the mystery of 
salvation” (p. 83). The assumed static character 
of the forms of Western liturgy since the Sixteenth 
Century is a disappointment to this reviewer, since 
the scarcely intended low efficiency of symbol and 
language in the work of instructing the faithful is, 
in a sense, the problem of the theological education 
of the people of God. Three pages go to “The 
liturgy as the Church’s school” but there is little 
concept of the sermon as part of the synexés, or 
Scripture reading, or prayers that people feed on; 
only of formularies as faithful mirrors of the an- 
cient faith. P. Bouchet is good on Canon Law, 
promulgated in the form of a Code for the Wes- 
tern Church only in 1918. Th. Camelot deals 
briefly and factually with the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, the creeds and ecumenical councils 
(twenty, the last being that of “the Vatican” in 
1870); there are also chapters on the oriental 
churches, on Gregorian chant, and a final lively 
essay by the editor on theology as the science of 
faith, with special reference to the Thomistic syn- 
thesis which is here schematized. 

The book is highly successful overall as a res- 
umé of the sources of positive theology in prepara- 
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tion for some work in the speculative. It is hand- 
somely produced for its high price, suffering only 
from some bizarre errors of type in all its bibliog- 
raphies and that on the Scriptures especially. This 
is a simple editorial tragedy originating on this 
side of the water, however. Catholics have in the 
volume something they have for long badly needed 
in English. The Jew will find awe for his people, 
Protestants and Orthodox greater kinships with 
their positions than they may have been led to be- 
lieve. — Gerard S. Sloyan, Department of Reli- 
gious Education, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 
ss Ss 


Experiment in Education. By WILLIAM ERNEST 
HOCKING. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954. 
303 pages. $5.00. 

Though emeritus professor of philosophy at 
Harvard since 1943, Hocking has gone right on 
studying and teaching philosophy to a world-wide 
audience. In this book he tries to discover “what 
we can learn from teaching Germany” to rid her- 
self of Naziism. 

Americans generally know far less about Europe 
than they do about themselves. Even with this ex- 
plicit effort to reeducate the Germans which the 
Military Government made after World War II, 
the Americans came off with more learning about 
themselves than about Europe. Hocking comes out 
with a reassessment of American education, the full 
need for which was laid bare in our failures to 
educate the Germans in the rudiments of democ- 
racy. 

In these years close to 1945, it is valuable to 
preserve a record of the efforts made to deal with 
the enemies of democracy when they were at our 
mercy. The fact that “the right of conquest” was 
transmuted into a “responsibility of victory” (p. 
12), was itself a major triumph for democracy. 
Yet the educational task hereby assumed was des- 
tined for failure since the victor cannot perhaps 
ever educate directly the vanquished. This is par- 
ticularly the case, concludes Hocking, when a dem- 
ocratic victor tries to smpose democracy on the 
vanquished (p. 26). 

Historians writing about the Third Reich would 
do well to read Hocking’s discerning analysis of the 
Nazi phenomenon. He rightfully diagnoses the 
Nazi disregard for persons as ends in themselves 
and the ultimate danger of any system that makes 
this error (p. 289). Such a moral absolute alone 
will resist absolute political power. The new hero- 
ism that transcended family sympathy made mo- 
rality simple (p. 35), but “the titanic swing away 
from civilized practice” (p. 47) which it entailed, 
invoked axioms which none can long ignore. 

After pointing out basic mistakes made by MG, 
such as the effort to make defeat an impersonal 
punishment of the nation, the failure to select those 
people for punishment who symbolized the errors 
of Naziism, the impracticality of the 950,000 trials 
held, Hocking comes up with the most serious 
omission still on the agenda in central Europe. It 
is the presentation of “a substitute cause of alle- 
giance” (p. 94). What the true Nazi, now dena- 
tured implicity or explicitly, needs above all is 

eine tragende Idee,” “a load-lifting,” or “carrying- 

along idea” (p. 147) to supplant the Nazi ideal of 

a new order in Europe. 
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Perhaps the chief weakness in American efforts 
at reeducation of the Germans lies, according to 
Hocking, in the “social science” approach to Euro- 
pean problems. The real roots of German educa- 
tion are in metaphysics. Any effort to reorientate 
German people by teaching them new “‘social sci- 
ence” was bound to seem superficial (pp. 137, 
237). This leads us to a reeaxmination of Ameri- 
can education and a demand for more fundamental 
themes which it must embrace. 

Those concerned with the so-called “general edu- 
cation” that must underly all sound education will 
find Hocking’s conclusions instructive. Chapter 
xvii entitled “The Ideal of Paucity” gets down to 
fundamentals. His recommendations that the edu- 
cated person must be competent in six “tough 
disciplines” go to the heart of all education. He 
who would claim the laurels of true learning must 
know history, philosophy, mathematics, economics, 
law, and a fine art which he practices. 

Hocking is a juicy writer who turns out flavorful 
sentences. Unfortunately this book grows out of 
materials that the professional educator may not 
read. But it rests on a laboratory study of learn- 
ing under conditions that give far more significant 
results than the thrashing around of old straw char- 
acteristic of so many books on education. It may 
tell more about “existentialism,” for example, than 
the typical educator may want to know. Tt may go 
deeper into historical origins and philosophical 
principles than the average schoolman is willing to 
follow. But perhaps it is this unwillingness which 
is just what Hocking is insisting must be overcome: 
—Louts Weilliam Norris, President, MacMurray 


College, ammnae” —. 


Readings in the Philosophy of Religion. Edited by 
JOHN A. MouRANT. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1954. 500 pages. $2.95. 
This collection of readings is intended to be rep- 

resentative of the main problems in the field of the 
philosophy of religion. Typical problems are 
treated with an effort to avoid emphasis on any 
one point of view. They are intended to be of in- 
terest to students with various religious back- 
grounds or with lack of any at all. ; 

Writings are grouped under five headings, God, 
Mysticism, Faith, Evil, Eschatology. Some of these 
terms sound more theological than philosophical, 
e.g. the last. “Predestination” as a problem of 
“eschatology” is clearly a theological question. In 
view of such overlapping one might have expected 
writings of Schleiermacher or Troeltsch to be in- 
cluded. : 

A brief introduction to each of the five sections 
opens up the issues in a quite preliminary way. 
The book will serve best those who have made a 
start in philosophy or in religion first. A syste- 
matic knowledge of basic problems in philosophy 
on the part of a student before reading these selec- 
tions will enable him to piece together the main 
themes in philosophy of religion. Failing this, 
either he ought to read at the same time a hand- 
book or text on the philosophy of religion or else 
the instructor ought to supply systematic lectures 
as supplements to these writings. : 

Any selector has in his choice of works his own 
hights, honors, privileges and duties attaching 
thereto. Why such relative unknowns as Cajetan, 
Molinos, Zimmer and Todi should be included, 
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but Hegel, Descartes, James, St. Paul, Durkheim, 
and Whitehead left out, raises the eyebrows for a 
protracted period. 

A choice of subjects around which to cluster 
such readings should be guided by the established 
problems in the field. This factor makes one miss 
the treatment as a major area of study the nature 
of the soul, self, or subject of religious conscious- 
ness. The social implications of religion for ethics 
and for philosophy of history could well have been 
stressed also. 

Probably the usual practice will be to select from 
among these readings those relevant to the develop- 
ment of the course in which the book is used. With 
this privilege the instructor should find here a 
wealth of material for illustration of the main is- 
sues in the field.——Louss William Norris, Presi- 
dent, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

ss Ss & 


The God In You. By KERMIT EBY and Ray 
MONTGOMERY. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. 162 pages. $2.50. 

Religious educators, preachers, trade union 
leaders! Don't read this book unless you are 
willing to submit yourselves and the institutions 
you serve to a critical examination — an examina- 
tion that will spur you on to greater efforts of a 
concrete, positive nature in dealing with your- 
selves and our institutionalized society. 

The author, a professor in the Division of 
Social Sciences at the University of Chicago and 
a Brethren preacher, has not spent his life in an 
ivory tower remote from the mundane affairs of 
men. 

He has taught in every grade from the one-room 
school to the graduate school. In addition he has 

M executive secretary of the Chicago A. F. of L. 
Teachers Union and the director of the De ent 
of Education and Research of the National C.LO. 

His book reveals that from his earliest childhood 
until the present time he has ever sought to obey 
the God within him and to act out his aspirations 
for a better world. 

In consequence he has taken positive stands over 
and over again (and paid a high price for them) 
for the rights of the individual person as well as 
for racial and economic justice. 

His chapters on Dan West, the modern Brethren 
mystic and practical idealist, who was primarily 
responsible for the “Heifers for Europe and the 
World” project; and on Myles Horton, the trade 
union organizer from the Highlander Folk School 
in Tennessee, illustrate most vividly his contention 
that what we need in the world today “is a practical, 
working idealism which can be translated into 
terms of action.” 

While Professor Eby is a vigorous advocate of 
workers organizing into strong trade unions and 
seeking living wages and job security through 
collective bargaining, he maintains that the union 
movement and many of its leaders have been cor- 
rupted by the materialism of the society they 
have criticized. 

Both labor unions and the Protestant Church, in 
his opinion, need to beware of what he calls “in- 
stitutional rigor mortis” and the paying of too- 
high salaries to their top officials. 

The Protestant Church, he asserts, “if it is to con- 
tinue to be a force in human life, cannot afford to 











become a kind of a mystical soothing syrup. It 
must take a stand on the real issues of our time.” 

“This is a book," as Reinhold Niebuhr writes in 
its Foreword, “that all can read for its biographical 
interest, its message of faith, and its call to work 
for the improvement of community and society.” 
— Charles C. Webber, National C.1.0. Representa- 
tive, Detroit, Michigan. 

2 Ss 
Preaching Angles. By FRANK H. CALDWELL. 

Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 126 pages. 

$2.00. 

Here is a short book — not much more than a 
hundred pages in length— which is so practical 
and down-to-earth in its nature that one can hope 
that hosts of preachers will read it. The techniques 
presented can be learned and used by any minister 
who takes time to apply them to his own homileti- 
cal material. The author discusses a variety of 
angles: textual excavation, biographical and auto- 
biographical material, “dominant content” and 
“rhetorical technique.” As simple as the themes 
are, the presentation of the purpose and plans of 
the author is even more plain. 

Probably the most practical and, at the same 
time, challenging presentation in the book is that 
suggested by a reference to Gentlemen’s Agree- 
meat. Dr. Caldwell uses an illustration in this 
volume to depict graphically what every preacher 
must do when he either writes effectively or 
preaches appealingly. Gentlemen’s Agreement, by 
Laura Z. Hobson, tells the story of Schuyler Green 
whose publishers gave him an assignment to write 
a series of articles dealing with anti-Semitism. To 
Schuyler Green this was not just a bread and butter 
job, even though he was dependent upon it for his 
income. If he was to get under the skins of his 
readers and move them deeply, if he was going to 
be able to prod their consciences so that they would 
consider seriously their responsibilities for this in- 
human evil, it would obviously be necessary for 
him to find a new angle of writing. After facing 
miserable failure, when he was practically ready to 
quit and confess that he was incapable of writing 
the article so that it would have a powerful appeal, 
it suddenly occurred to Green that there was a 
practical angle. He, himself, could become a Jew! 
In this way he could feel and suffer what Jews felt 
and suffered, when they faced the cruelty of “man's 
inhumanity to man.” He could make others feel 
this too. For he, himself, became a Jew for six 
months. 

In some such way the preacher must think and 
feel and write and preach if he is ever going to 
present his material effectively. So says Frank 
Caldwell. The author is quite correct in adding 
that, though one cannot reach such a high standard 
in every sermon, nothing less than such a standard 
should be his. It must be if he is in any real way 
devoted to the presentation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Possibly the finest compliment which can be 
paid this brief and simple volume is the fact that 
it deals with life as it is and shows that the 
preacher can make his sermons relevant to life, and 
thus challenge his hearers to make eternal life 
meaningful. — G. Ray Jordan, Professor of Preach- 
ing, School of Theology, Emory University, Geor- 
gia. 
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New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Rendered from the Original Languages by the 

New World Bible Translation Committee, A.D. 

1953. Brooklyn: International Bible Students 

Association (Watch Tower Bible & Tract So- 

ciety, Agent). Vol. I, 1953. 864 pages. $1.50. 

From the title on the cover and from the title 
page one would expect to find the entire Old Testa- 
ment in this volume which contains the books 
from Genesis through Ruth. In the Foreword the 
anonymous translators affirm that for their author- 
ity to translate they do not look to any religious 
organization of Christendom or to any religious 
potentate, but to the Most High God of the uni- 
verse, and that the translation was undertaken to 
“fill the need that has been created by the trend 
of modern translators and their religious and high- 
er critical bias.” It is difficult to see what differ- 
ence it makes in the actual translation if the trans- 
lator believes a book of the Bible to be of com- 
posite authorship or believes that it was written by 
the writers “named or indicated.” 

With the evidence now available, there is little 
excuse to continue arguing for the originality of 
the name Jehovah, which is not a word at all, since 
the vowels are for the purpose of indicating that 
one should read Adonay (“the LORD) rather than 
the word that is written (YHWH, ie., 
“Yahweh”). Contrary to the statement in the 
Foreword, Kittel’s text does not vowel-point the 
tetragrammaton to read Yehwab any more than it 
vowel-points it to read Yehwth in Gen. 15:2,18 
etc.; it would be more accurate to say the vowels 
indicate it is to be read Adonay and Elohim. In 
Gen. 15:2 the footnote affirms that the tetragram- 
maton here is vowel-pointed to read Yehowsh be- 
cause it follows Adoway, but more properly it is 
pointed to be read Elohim, to avoid repeating 
Adonay; the vowels are not “borrowed from 
Elohim, but indicate that Elobém is the Qere, i.e., 
to be read. 


The translators devote six of the 23 pages of the 
Foreword to a discussion of the waew consecutive. 
They do not recognize the Hebrew waw as having 
any conversive power over the verb with which it 
is combined (see, however, the article by G. Doug- 
las Young, “The Origin of the Waw Conversive,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1953, 248 ff.). 
Their attempt to implement this in the translation 
produces some odd results, misinterpretations, and 
awkward idioms. In Gen. 1 we find the following 
renderings: “And God proceeded to say,” “And 
God went on to say,” “And God began calling,” 
“And there came to be evening,” etc. The transla- 
tors often find it impossible not to read the sim- 
ple past tense and are far from consistent; thus we 
find in Gen. 1:12, “Then God saw that it was 
good,” but in Numb. 24:1 “When Balaam got to 
see that it was good.” In Ruth 1:10 there is no 
reason to render “And they kept saying to her” 
instead of “And they said to her”; one might as 
well increase the affection implied by reading in 
the preceding verse “And she kept kissing them”! 
In this verse the same construction is rendered 
“and they began to raise their voices.” 

Some of the literalisms produce a strange effect 
in English. So we find the following in Ruth 
2:77: “So she entered and kept on her feet from 
that time in the morning until her sitting down 
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just now in the house a little.” See also Ruth 1:22. 
There are occasional unattractive colloquialisms, 
such as “As for Ruth, she stuck with her” in Ruth 
1:14. The representation of “you” and “your” in 
capital letters when they refer to more than one 
person is confusing and unattractive. Why is the 
blessing of Jacob in Gen. 49 rendered as prose 
but the blessing of Moses in Deut. 33 as poetry? 
The dubious interpretative rendering “God's ac- 
tive force” in Gen. 1:2 is not to be preferred to 
the usual rendering “spirit of God” in Gen. 41:38; 
Exod. 31:3, etc. There is an appendix, including 
maps, at the end of the volume.— Herbert G 
May, Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
es Ss 


Ancient Israel. By HARRY M. ORLINSKY. (“The 
Development of Western Civilization,” edited 
by Epwarp W. Fox.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1954. 193 pages. $2.50 
(paper, $1.75). 

This is the first in a number of books to be 
used as texts in the introduction history survey 
course in the College of Arts and Sciences of Cor- 
nell University. The first part of the series is 
planned to cover the period to the eve of the 
French Revolution, each essay (book) to serve as 
basic reading for one week in a semester course. 
The second semester will be concerned with the 
developments of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The first semester will thus cover more 
than twenty-five centuries and the second semester 
a century and a half; the decision for this arrange- 
ment was based on the analogy with the human 
memory, in which remote events tend to be re- 
membered in least detail but often with a sense of 
clarity and perspective absent in more recent and 
more crowded recollections. 

Apart from any question of the wisdom of this 
arrangement, the series starts out most propitiously 
with this present volume. Not only are the stu- 
dents in the survey course at Cornell University as- 
sured of a rich fare the first week of the course, 
but also many outside the Cornell family will 
doubtless discover and profit from this excellent 
survey of Hebrew history. It should see wide use 
in Bible courses in college and also in the church 
and synagogue school, especially in teacher-train- 
ing programs. 

Professor Orlinsky writes as a historian rather 
than as a theologian, as his subject dictates. He is 
one of today’s foremost biblical scholars. His ap- 
proach is that of the cautious historian who recog- 
nizes the limitations imposed by the nature of the 
biblical data. In covering the general scope of 
Hebrew history in less than two-hundred pages 
there must be a selective process involved, and the 
author has displayed wisdom in picking out the 
more essential elements of the history. The seven 
divisions into which he has arranged his discus- 
sion are as follows: I, The Fertile Crescent: He- 
brew Origins; II, Bondage, Exodus, and the Na- 
tional Covenant; III, Israel in Canaan: The Period 
of the Judges; IV, The Israelite Kingdom of David 
and Solomon; V, The Divided Kingdom: Israel 
and Judah; VI, The Babylonian Exile and the 
Restoration of Judah; VII, The Hebraic Spirit: 
The Prophetic Movement and Social Justice. The 
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book concludes with a “Chronological Summary” 
and with a descriptive bibliography of helpful 
“Suggestions for Further Reading.” There are five 
useful full-page outline maps. 

The volume is both informative and interesting 
reading. — Herbert G. May, Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 


Ohio. 
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The Book That Is Alive; Studies in Old Testament 
Life and Thought As Set Forth by the Hebrew 
Sages. By JOHN PATERSON. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 196 pages. $3.50. 
The author of this book is the Professor of Old 

Testament at Drew Theological Seminary. His 

earlier volumes presented a survey of the prophets 

and psalmists (The Goodly Fellowship of the 

Prophets and The Praise of Israel), and here he 

concerns himself with Israel’s wise men and their 

literature (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes and several 
of the Psalms). The title of the book comes from 

a preliminary chapter which speaks of the vitality 

of Semitic language and thought. This is followed 

by a chapter on the canon and its unity. The con- 
cluding chapter returns to the subject of the first 
and to the problem of the Bible’s disuse in our 
time. Like the prologue and epilogue to the 

Book of Job, these three chapters have little to do 

with the book's central contents. They must have 

been appended at the insistence of the publisher 
in order that the book might appear to treat 
more than it does. 

The survey of the Wisdom Literature is a very 
good one, done in a every engaging style with 
many apt illustrations. As a source material for 
teaching and preaching it is excellent, and with the 
author's two other ks makes a fine trilogy 
which covers much of the Old Testament. If I 
were to add anything to treatment, I should want 
to raise more sharply the theological issues which 
the Wisdom writers presented to Israel and which 
they present to us. The author shows that the 
Wisdom movement was not peculiar to Israel. I 
would add that it was an international movement 
in character education, which in the course of 
time caused theological conflict when too much 
was claimed for it insofar as it presumed to give 
answers to all of life’s mysteries. Job is to be 
understood, not primarily as a reaction to the 
prophetic, or even to the Deuteronomic interpre- 
tation of society and history, but first of all as a 
reaction to the theological claims of the wise man. 
Ecclesiastes also is a reaction, though of a very dif- 
ferent type, of a wise man who found the answers 
of wisdom inadequate. — G. Ernest Wright, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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American Jewish Y ear Book, Vol. 55, 1954. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1954. 554 pages. $5.00. 

The 1954 Jewish Year Book published annually 
for the last fifty-five years reveals many new and 
interesting facts. This year the Jews of America 
are celebrating the 300th anniversary of the Jew- 
ish settlement in the United States, when twenty- 
three Jews came to New Amsterdam (New York) 
the first week of September 1654: they were fleeing 
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from the Portuguese who had recaptured from 
the Dutch certain colonies in Brazil. Here they 
met oppostion of Governor Stuyvesant, who, in 
1647 came from Caracas where he had been di- 
rector of the West India Company, to New Am- 
sterdam. The colony had 300 years ago a popula- 
tion of 750 people of different nations and sects 
speaking 18 different languages. It is of inter- 
est therefore to learn from the 1954 Year Book 
that the total world Jewish population is 11,627,- 
000 more than 5,000,000 of whom live in the 
United States. The European countries with the 
largest Jewish population, after Soviet Russia, are 
England with 450,000 and Frances with 275,000. 
In the Western Hemisphere after the United States, 
Argentine is second with 360,000; Canada has 
220,000 and Brazil 120,000. 

The volume includes extensive studies of Ameri- 
can Jewish communities and civil rights in this 
country; also socio-economic data for communities 
of 100 or more Jews. 

The volume carries forward an objective and ac- 
curate report of the important developments in 
areas of concern to Jews but of equal value to per- 
sons interested in Jewish affairs. While the vol- 
ume is captioned the American Jewish Year Book, 
it gives information covering Western Ger- 
many and Austria; Eastern Germany, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania; also North Africa, Union of South Africa, 
Australia, Israel, the Arab States, Latin-America 
and a list of national Jewish organizations in the 
United States and Canada. A twenty-six page in- 


dex makes the information readily accessible. 


The volume should be of special interest to 
readers of Religious Education and all persons who 
are in need of a compendium of Jewish informa- 
tion. The Year Book has been looked upon over the 
years as an indispensable and highly valuable as 
well as readable source book of information on 
Jewish affairs. Though it covers the globe re- 
garding Jewish concern, it naturally chronicles the 
life and interest of the largest community in the 
world, the United States. — Philip L. Seman, Uni- 
versity of Judaism, Los Angeles, California. 
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Religion for Vital Living. By THOMAS S. KEP- 
LER. Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 
1953. 113 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a discussion of religion for mod- 
ern minded people. Many people are content to 
live medieval or sixteenth century lives in the 
twentieth century. To be sure, they want the gad- 
gets of technological science but they don’t want 
the rigorous thought at the heart of science. Other 
people are different. They believe in progress, in 
the objective study of nature and history and in 
the constant translation of ancient perceptions into 
modern usage. This book is for such people. 

It gets right to the center of man’s problem 
when he tries to live religiously today. The open- 
ing chapters confront the reader at the point of 
maturity. They point to the danger spots in re- 
ligious growth, for people can be fixated on an 
infantile or adolescent level in their comprehen- 
sion and use of religion. They can also be fixated 
at certain psychological levels and need to use re- 
ligion in terms of Dr. Kepler’s interpretation to 
help them grow up emotionally 
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Growth toward maturity leads to sainthood. 
Such growth and sainthood depend upon the indi- 
vidual’s use of the means of grace provided by 
the church. This involves effective use of prayer, 
worship, the sacraments and all the other means 
of grace which Christianity has developed. 

Religion for vital living needs a center of ref- 
erence. This is found in Jesus Christ. What is 
the ethic of Jesus, however? One group interprets 
it in terms of apocalypticism, another group in 
terms of neo-orthodoxy, another in terms of 
monasticism. Are these interpretations true, how- 
ever, to the real ethic of Jesus? Dr. Kepler ex- 
plores this question further in a chapter on “The 
Problem of Modernizing Jesus.” We are bound 
to ask the question: Can Jesus be made relevant to 
modern life? Dare we avoid a discussion of mod- 
ernizing him? Such avoidance is done at the peril 
of living ineffectively. Here is a fine hook for the 
church school teacher, the layman and the pastor. 
—Clarence Seidenspinner, First Methodist Church, 
Racine. Wisconsin. 
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Wait the Writhine Rain? By AUSTIN L. PoRTER- 
FIELD. (“Publications in Human Relations.”) 
Fort Worth, Texas: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
a Christian University, 1953. 148 pages. 

2.50. 


Here is a unique book. According to the author, 
it is written to enlighten vouth of America as to 
the scientific, rational and democratic conditions 
of survival and peace bevond 1976. This date 
marks the end of World War ITI — an atomic war. 

While recognizing the menace of communistic 
totalitarianism to world peace, Dr. Porterfield con- 
tends that the “roots of the menace to survival and 
peace lie deeper.” His thesis is simply that “it is 
not enough not to be communists, or not to have 
communists opposing us. The conditions of sur- 
vival and peace lie in what we are rather than in 
what we are not.” 

The first chapter deals in fantasy. The sky is 
filled with an atomic cloud which releases a with- 
ering rain of radio-active particles that destroy all 
life—even vegetable life. Above this charged 
cloud the wise men of many centuries, including 
the present, hold a post-mortem as to what caused 
the death of civilization. The author, a professor 
of sociology, holds that this fantasy can become a 
reality if mankind does not become of age by the 
“norms of scientific understanding and democratic 
ideal.” 

Dr. Porterfield observes that “heaven can wait” 
but “hell” will not wait for men to learn to live 
together in peace. The “rain of death” will not 
wait: (1) for the tribal mind to give way to the 
world mind; (2) for sound social theory to re- 
place suicidal ideas; (3) for the freedom of sci- 
ence; (4) for a science of freedom; (5) for phi- 
losophies of conflict to fade; (6) for an attitude 
of active good will; (7) for a look behind the 
fifth curtain; (8) for the church to relate ortho- 
doxy to social welfare and peace; (9). for creative 
democracy; (10) for the mature man, not the su- 
perman; and (11) for creative designs for living 
in a democratic society. Salvation is dependent 
upon the coming of these developments. A chap- 
ter is given to a discussion of each of these condi- 
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tions. The final chapter is the author’s best. 


The book reveals wide reading and keen insight 
on the part of the writer. Readers will find this 
little volume well within their range of interest 
for it fills a vacant niche in current discussions. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to recommend it for 
its good qualities are hidden under far too great a 
mass of misleading scholarship. -— Wm. Levi Cash, 
Jr., Counselor and Professor of Psychology, Prairie 
View A. and M. College, Prairie View, Texas. 
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The Bible in Questions and Answers: A Guide to 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures Based on the 
King James Version, with Annotations from 
the American and Revised Standard Versions. 
By WILLIAM A. KARRAKER. Vol. I: Old Testa- 
ment. New York: David McKay Company, 
1953. 856 pages. $7.50. 


Professor William A. Irwin provides the Intro- 
duction for this volume, and the author acknowl- 
edges special indebtedness to Irwin, Bowman, Ry- 
laarsdam, Wikgren, and Boyes of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School and Oriental Institute. 
This book contains more than 4,000 questions and 
answers on the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus there are 232 questions on Genesis, 
144 on Exodus, 64 on Leviticus, 133 on Numbers, 
205 on Deuteronomy, etc., the questions follow- 
ing the sequence of the materials within the var- 
ious books. The questions on each book are 
preceded by a brief introduction and outline of 
the book. They are largely content-centered or 
“text-centered,” the answer accompanied by the 
scriptural reference which provides the answer. 
They remind one of the older(?) content-centered 
Sunday School approach to the Bible, although by 
and large the questions are well phrased and call 
attention to some of the more outstanding details 
of the biblical text. The questions and answers 
are accompanied by footnotes which are interpre- 
tative and critical, concerned more with historical 
and geographical problems, suggestive of the com- 
mentary in an annotated Bible. 


The approach in the introductions and footnotes 
is that of enlightened literary criticism, without 
attempting to go into detail. Thus it is acknowl- 
edged that Genesis is composed of various sources 
and takes its present form in the post-exilic period, 
and the two stories of creation are recognized, 
without specific dating or identification of the 
sources. Likewise Isaiah’s work is found only in 
chs. 1-39 of Isaiah, and a historical interpretation 
of the Immanuel passage in its context is given. 
The book is oriented on elementary lines rather 
than for the advanced Bible student, but it would 
be valuable for the church school teacher and per- 
haps more especially for some somewhat biblically 
illiterate professional religious leaders. It may be 
recommended, in view of its organization, for the 
layman engaged in a project of Bible reading. It 
would be a worthwhile book to have in the church 
school library. The author is to be commended for 
having done a generally excellent job. — Herbert 
G. May, Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Juvenile Offender: Perspective and Readings. 
By CLYDE B. VEDDER. Garden City, N. Y.: 
— & Company, 1954. 510 pages. 

.00. 


As indicated in the Foreword by Professor 
Teeters, this book is meant primarily to supplement 
a regular text book on delinquency by supplying 
reprints of articles appearing in professional jour- 
nals not readily accessible in university libraries. 
Perhaps this accounts for the notable absence from 
among these publications of The Journal of Social 
Issues and Religions Education, from both of which 
significant articles might have been taken. 


The articles have been classified under such 
headings as “The Juvenile Delinquent,” “The Ex- 
tent of Juvenile Delinquency” and a series dealing 
with individual alleged causes of this troublesome 
phenomenon, economic and family conditions, 
school, church and recreation as factors, special 
physiological and psychological problems, alcchol- 
ism, drugs and sex, and juvenile gangs. Then fol- 
lows articles grouped under apprehension and 
detention, the Juvenile Court, probation and cor- 
rection, parole and community responsibility. Each 
of these classified groupings is introduced by a 
brief connective and explanatory statement by Pro- 
fessor Vedder which in summarizing the gist of the 
articles to follow also attempts to show their logical 
relation to what has preceded them and to one 
another. Even where the articles are in disagree- 
ment with one another Dr. Vedder expresses no 
editorial upon them, which is doubtless in this kind 
of book the better part of wisdom. 

On the whole the sequence and the classification 
of items are excellent. At some points a dearth of 
available essays or a failure to search more carefully 
for them produces lamentable gaps, none more 
notable and unfortunate than in the area of the 
churches and religion and in the biased brief article 
so largely in defense of comics. In fairness it 
should be said, however, that this article like a 
very large number of the others included was writ- 
ten no later than 1949. This in part excuses the 
author of the article since juvenile crimes of vio- 
lence and their apparent inspiration in the comics 
had not then come so very clearly into public no- 
tice. But. since the publication date of the book 
is 1954, it does not excuse Dr. Vedder from failing 
to include at least one article by such an authority 
as Dr. Frederic Wertham, who as early as 1947 be- 
gan his public attack upon the Comic Book indus- 
try. However, perhaps no one of the accredited 
professional journals had printed such an article. 
At all events, readers of this book owe it to them- 
selves to read the article by Dr. Wertham appear- 
ing in Religious Education, November-December, 
1954. 

Lest these criticisms give a wrong impression, 
let this reviewer add at once that he has found Dr. 
Vedder’s book of real value in his own teaching in 
this field and through it has become acquainted 
with a considerable number of articles he had failed 
to note earlier. Invaluable among them are three 
articles by Leontine Young which splendidly suc- 
ceed in giving the child’s point of view as a delin- 
quent, his confusions, his fears, his defenses. “Only 
the child himself can know. . . . To help him we 


must first learn from him... .”” And in her writing 











she shows the gift of authentic intuition simply and 
movingly expressed. 

Another outstanding contribution is that by Karl 
Birnbaum, M.D. in which he analyses and com- 
pares various types of delinquents as he has viewed 
them in his capacity as court psychiatrist. Especially 
helpful is his sane and balanced judgment about 
sexual offenders and “the tendency to overrate and 
misinterpret “sexual misbehavior.” “What in the 
sex conduct of children appears unnatural, perverse, 
abnormal, or psychopathic, mostly finds its full ex- 
planation in the very nature of their sexual im- 
maturity.... Contrary to the common opinion..., 
grave sex offenses are relatively infrequent among 
juvenile delinquents, and the probability of relapses 
is... surprisingly slight.” 

At least a dozen other of the more than seventy 
“readings” in this useful volume proved both ‘new’ 
and valuable to this reviewer. Used in connection 
with a good text book like Milton L. Barron’s The 
Juvenile in Delinquent Society, this book makes a 
contribution for which teacher and student and 
other interested citizens should be very grateful. — 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Professor of Church and Com- 
munity, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


City. 
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The Development of Negro Religion. By RUBY F. 
JOHNSTON. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. 202 pages. $3.00. 


Rarely does a book of such small size prove to 
have such weighty historical and religious interest 
as does this latest volume by the well known writer 
from South Carolina State A. and M. College, 
Orangeburg, §. C. It is of special significance be- 
cause it marks the beginning of a deeper cycle of 
development in the total understanding of Ameri- 
can culture. “How did the group studied relate 
itself to God? What direction did religion take? 
What is the import of religion today? Clear per- 
ception of religious attitudes and goals is visualized 
in the book” (p. x.). 

Christianity means at least four things, insists 
the author: personal decision for Christ; trying to 
live by the example and the teachings of Jesus; be- 
lief in the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man; and membership in the universal Christian 
fellowship. In the statement of these minimal re- 
quirements, Miss Johnston defines a religion iso- 
lated from life as impotent and ineffective: “Those 
who disregard the sacredness of human personality, 
the dignity of man, the rights of man ignore the 
real essence of the Christian religion. Belief with- 
out action is ineffectual” (p. 132). 

As she discusses the diverse religious and theo- 
logical movements of the day, the author is glad to 
observe, “So virile is the belief that religion should 
be integrated with life that there is in Negro re- 
ligion a norm of rationality which defines and 
restricts action in the pursuit of ends. . . . There 
are essentially three types of church-goers whose 
religious objectives are somewhat different al- 
though action is generally governed by the unemo- 
tional norm. They are as follows: The empiricist 
who emphasizes temporal values and discourages 
emotionalism; The moderate religionist, who re- 
gards the spiritual important but disparages ex- 
treme manifestations of emotions aroused during 
church worship; The traditionalist who emphasizes 
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the importance of God in the natural, the individ- 
ual, and the social realms and who generally con- 
siders the overt expression of religious emotion 
desirable” (p. 128). 

The last section of the book, “Church Programs 
and Racial Attitudes,” is devoted principally to the 
positive message and methods which the churches 
need to stress as they confront the secularist threat. 
Especially effective is the closing portrayal of the 
common religious hope. 

The book is deeply religious in spirit and inte!- 
lectually earnest. Its style is very readable and 
generally good, despite a fondness for “and/or” 
and occasional lapse into slang. The content is un- 
even in merit. The first part proceeds with careful 
definitions of terms and critical thoroughness, but 
many later passages appear hastily and uncritically 
done under an emotional stress too great to permit 
calm appraisal. 

However, it is a delight to read a book of such 
clarity, devout spirit, and prevailing fairness. A 
remarkable range of subjects can be found dealt 
with in this modest volume, often with penetration 
and wisdom lacking in many a specialized and tech- 
nically worded book. — J. H. Satterwhite, Dean of 
Hood Theological Seminary, Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 
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Jesus, Our Friend. By MARIAN POPPEN ATHY. 
(“Week-day Church School Series,” Grade 2.) 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 112 + 
128 pages. $2.50. 

Jesus, Our Friend is a semester's course for the 
second grade of the week-day school. It deals with 
the following subjects: Who Jesus Was; Why 
People Liked Him; How He Taught; Why I Like 
Him. The course includes plans for the teacher, 
a pupil’s work book and a pupil's illustrated story 
book. The materials concentrate intensively on 
the contents as outlined above. 

The story book is attractively illustrated and 
written. The teacher is given very sensible guid- 
ance in teaching procedure and much help in the 
nature of the content to be taught. Wisely the 
author urges that the teacher use enough time to 
teach the course properly. 

The reviewer would suggest that the time be 
extended to two terms. It is a common fault of 
church leadership to rush courses through in too 
short a period of time and thus defeat the purpose 
in providing depth. 

Though the plans and the content seem unusu- 
ally good, the nature of the course suggests that 
many of the values of the subject would be far 
greater if taught to the fifth grade. Children of 
seven (second grade) cannot do much with his- 
tory, geography and foreign events. They can 
verbalize, but do not understand. This course 
would suit the ten-year-old child very well and 
provides much data that he can absorb. Two or 
three sections in the course lay great stress on the 
miracles of Jesus, teaching them as dogma. 

In view of the fact that there are many questions 
about the transmission of Biblical records and the 
outlook of the period of the early church, it seems 
unfortunate that children have no opportunity to 
think about some of the problems and questions 
involved in these varied miracles. Should such 
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materials be withheld until later years when his- 
tory and perspective are more nearly possible? Do 
we not tend to accept Jesus and to seek him for 
“signs and wonders”? The course is helpful in 
lifting up the spirit of love and Jesus’ relation to 
God’s will and purpose. — Edna Baxter, Professor 
of Education, Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Friends with All the World. By EbITH F. WEL- 
KER. New York: Friendship Press, 1954. 167 
pages. $2.75; paper, $1.50. 

This book is a developmental approach to the 
ways in which boys and girls may learn to experi- 
ence their “universal bond with all mankind and 
the acceptance of the responsibility it brings.” 
This goal is taken by the author to be “the very 
essence of the missionary enterprise while the proc- 
ess, through which this is accomplished is mis- 
sionary education. The latter is conceived of as an 
integral part of Christian education and no dichot- 
omy in human relations is set up— home and 
foreign, close social relationships and a broaden- 
ing social contact, national and _ international. 
Brotherhood as the children of God know it, has 
no divisions or barriers of any kind. This is so 
important a point of view in the missionary edu- 
cation of children that the emphasis placed upon 
it in this book is one of its main contributions. 

The homely illustrations and the attractive for- 
mat add charm to the total effect. Workers in 
religious education should find the book a part of 
their basic background. 

Certain elements, some of them emerging, 
should be included when the book is revised. First, 
there should be much greater emphasis than one 
brief incident on ways to prepare children to re- 
ceive from, as well as give to, other peoples or 
races. No one would wish boys and girls to as- 
sume (1) that money is the supreme gift, our 
greatest superiority, (2) that missionary education 
in America should be taught from the viewpoint 
of one race only. This book furnishes helpful in- 
cidents on changing knowledge and attitude about 
other groups in which the other groups are shown 
to have admirable qualities. This is too easy a 
solution; what can be done when the tension 
grows with a group or an individual who shows 
negative qualities? 

The long list of Friendship Press books in the 
field of children’s literature is helpful. Again 
this reviewer finds it inadequate. There are many 
boaks more fitted to accomplish the aims set up 
in the early chapters of the book. They too should 
be listed. Children’s workers will wish to own 
and constantly refer to Friends with All the World. 
— Ethel L. Smither, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Symbols and Values: An Initial Study. Edited by 
LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, and 
others. New York: Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life (Distributed by 
Harper & Brothers), 1954. 827 pages. $6.00. 
This large volume is the thirteenth symposium 

of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 

ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of 

Life. Like its twelve predecessors, this volume is 
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highly significant and very important for the 
shelves of every learned library in the country. 

The contributors — and they are legion —ad- 
dress themselves to many aspects of the problem of 
communication — the conveyance of ideas, beliefs, 

appeals, incentives to action, perceptions and 

modes of thought. In this process the use of signs 
or symbols has an important role to play. To the 
nature of symbolism and its use in social commu- 
nication, then, this study is addressed. 

It is well-nigh impossible to review a work of 
this kind, because of its length, except in terms of 
a full-length article. The contributors represent a 
wide variety of points of view, religious back- 
grounds, professional interests and cultural orien- 
tations. Furthermore, the essays run through a 
wide range of subject-matter. Well-known names 
appearing here include Swami Akhilananda, W. G. 
Constable, William Ernest Hocking, Julius Cohen, 
Talcott Parsons, Henry Nelson Wieman, to men- 
tion only a few. Here one may read a discussion 
of “Problems in the Development of Communica- 
tion among Insects,” by Charles D. Michener, “The 
Symbolic Significance of Management Decisions,” 
by Paul Pigors, and “Some Lessons of Religious 
Symbolism,” by John LaFarge, S.J. Amos N. 
Wilder’s article, “Myth and Symbol in the New 
Testament,” is especially interesting for its incisive 
viewpoint regarding questions of the type Rudolf 
Bultmann has been raising concerning “demy- 
thologizing.” 

Many of the chapters end with comments on the 
author’s viewpoint written with clarity and suc- 
cinctness by perceptive critics. — Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, Lecturer in Religious Education, Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Juvenile in Delinquent Society. By MILTON 
L. BARRON. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1954. 349 pages. $5.00. 


Professor Barron’s book is both timely and 
thorough. His analysis is well documented; selec- 
tion of sources excellent. And he refuses as a so- 
ciologist to limit his treatment within that aca- 
demic discipline. Psychology and psychiatry and 
anthropology also make their contributions. 

Despite its clever title, the book does not at all 
make the mistake of placing the blame for delin- 
quent behavior entirely upon a “delinquent soci- 
ety.” But, while properly emphasizing the personal 
and individual aspects and responsibilities of anti- 
social conduct, it is clearly not impressed with the 
puntitive and “get tough” emphasis all too com- 
mon among police, judges and correctional officers 
today. Part I deals with the dimensions of delin- 
quency, Part II with its causes. Part III tells of 
society’s reactions in terms of laws and institutions 
created to cope with the problem. The last chapter 
deals briefly with the whole range of suggested 
cures and their present and potential significance. 
Wisely it offers no easy solution but leaves the 
reader more deeply aware than ever of the impor- 
tance and challenge to our culture and our ideals of 
this growing menace in communities large and 
small throughout the United States. — Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., Professor of Church and Community, 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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